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CHAPTER  ONE 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  United  States  Army  had  many  missions  in  the  late  1800s. 

One,  seemingly  insignif igant  when  set  against  frontier  defense  yet  with 
long-term  effect  even  into  the  present,  was  to  administer  the  National 
Parks  of  the  Western  United  States.  The  first  park,  Yellowstone,  was 
established  by  Congress  in  1872,^  and  others  followed:  Sequoia, 
Yosemite,  and  General  Grant. ^  These  Parks  were  abused  by  squatters, 
wildlife  hunters,  souvenir  hunters,  lumbermen,  cattle  and  sheep  herders, 
railroads,  and  governmental  neglect  before  the.  United  States  Army’s, 
intercession.^ 

Thesis  Purpose 

Although  each  of  the  United  States  National  Parks  has  a  unique 
and  enviable  history,  this  paper  focuses  on  the  United  States  Army’s 
role  in  the  Yosemite,  Sequoia,  and  General  Grant  National  Parks.  It  is 
necessary  to  review  the  precedent  set  in  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
because  of  its  experiences  that  were  shared  with  the  other  parks.  The 
purpose  of  this  thesis  is  to  document  accurately  the  operations 
conducted  by  the  United  States  Army  in  the  California  National  Parks 
from  1891  to  1914.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  recording  factual  data 
and  not  on  the  interpretation  of  the  facts. 

Research  Questions 

This  thesis  will  focus  on  three  primary  research  questions: 

1.  What  event  led  to  the  use  of  the  Army  in  administering  the 
California  National  Parks? 

2.  What  were  the  problems/challenges  and  solutions  associated 
with  the  Army  being  the  guardian  of  the  California  National  Parks? 
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3.  What  were  the  significant  contributions  of  the  Army 
conducting  domestic  operations  during  1891-1914  at  the  California 
National  Parks? 

Limitations  and  Delimitations 

The  scope  of  the  research  is  limited  to  the  period  of  1891-1914, 
the  period  of  the  United  States  Army’s  involvement  as  the  National 
Parks’  custodians,  focusing  on  its  responsibilities  in  the  Yosemite, 
Sequoia,  and  General  Grant  National  Parks.  In  order  to  accomplish  this 
it  is  important  to  understand  the  precedent  set  by  the  Army  during  its 
administration  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

The  thesis  focuses  on  key  factors  associated  with  conducting 
these  types  of  operations  and  their  relationship  to  the  Army’s  current 
domestic  support  operations  doctrine,  specifically  environmental 
assistance  operations.'*  The  study  does  not  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  the  methods  nor  the  procedures  the  Army  used  to  man  or  train  the 
soldiers  employed  in  the  Parks  nor  will  it  examine  the  social,  economic, 
or  moral  climate  of  the  country.  This  paper  focuses  solely  on 
documenting  the  facts  and  events  affecting  the  Army  while  administering 
the  parks,  as  well  as  the  contributions  the  Army  made  to  the  present 
National  Park  Service. 

Significance 

This  paper  is  significant  because  there  are  few  papers 
documenting  the  facts  surrounding  the  United  States  Army’s  role  in 
administering  the  California  National  Parks  during  1891-1914.  With  the 
current  emphasis  on  domestic  support  operations  by  the  military  today, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  conducting  these  types  of  operations  is 
not  new.  In  1891,  when  the  Federal  government  needed  a  capable 
organization  that  could  operate  in  an  austere  environment,  they  turned 
to  the  Army.  Many  lessons  were  learned  from  the  thirty  some  years  that 
officers  and  soldiers  conducted  missions  in  the  parks.  A  large  number 
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of  these  old  lessons  learned  were  missions  that  the  military  now 
considers  unique. 

Thesis  Organization 

This  paper  consists  of  six  chapters.  Chapter  one  is  the 
introduction.  Chapter  two  is  the  review  of  literature.  Chapter  three 
explains  the  research  methodology.  Chapter  four  reviews  the  precedent 
established  by  the  military  while  administering  the  Yellowstone  Park  and 
answers  a  research  question.  Chapter  five  discusses  the  history  of  the 
Army’s  connection  to  California’s  National  Parks  and  answers  two 
research  questions.  Chapter  six  summarizes  the  information  and  gives 
the  author’s  beliefs  concerning  the  Army’s  impact  on  the  California 
National  Parks.  It  also  addresses  concerns  for  future  research. 

When  Congress  established  the  parks,  it  made  no  appropriation 
for  guardianship;  passed  no  laws  making  it  even  a  misdemeanor  to  hunt 
wildlife,  graze  livestock,  destroy  redwoods,  or  deface  natural  objects; 
and  established  no  judicial  machinery  for  the  parks.  Consequently,  the 
parks  were  soon  in  danger  of  destruction  and-  many  members  of  Congress 
were  willing  to  abandon  the  national  attempt  for  conservation.  In 
desperation,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Secretary  Lamar,  who  was 
responsible  for  the  care  of  the  parks,  although  no  funds  or  personnel 
were  set  aside  for  this,  looked  to  the  Army  for  help.  Squads  of  cavalry 
soldiers  were  stationed  in  the  parks  beginning  in  1891,  and  instructed 
to  do  the  best  they  could  to  enforce  rules  and  regulations  of  the  parks 
although  they  had  no  legal  authority  to  do  so.^ 

Their  methods  of  enforcement  were  inventive,  amusing,  and 
sometimes  extralegal.  For  example,  to  discourage  future  trespassers, 
the  following  inconveniences  to  the  herdsmen  were  designed:  if  sheep 
entered  the  southern  end  of  a  park,  trespassing  and  threatening  the 
ground  cover,  the  animals  would  be  moved  off  at  the  southern  end.  The 
herdsmen  would  then  be  expelled  at  the  northern  end  and  their  equipment 
in  another  direction.^  Once  the  mission  of  guardianship  was  assigned. 
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the  Army  took  on  the  job  of  caring  for  the  Parks,  developing  rules, 
establishing  precedents,  and  training  men.  These  actions  laid  the 
foundations  for  what  became  the  National  Park  Service.  Many  of  the 
first  park  rangers  were  former  soldiers  who  had  previously  performed  the 
park  guardianship  mission.”^ 

In  the  fall  of  1890  the  U.S.  Congress  approved  setting  aside 
three  separate  regions  of  land  in  the  state  of  California  as  National 
Parks.®  This  required  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  exclusively 
control  the  properties  and  to  publish  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
preservation  of  the  area.^  Besides  these  areas,  portions  of  the  state 
area  containing  the  giant  Redwood  and  Sugar  Pine  trees  of  California 
were  set  aside  as  public  parks. Responsibility  for  the  preservation 
and  protection  of  these  California  areas  was  formally  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Included  in  the  Secretary’s 
responsibilities  was  prevention  of  the  destruction  of  the  fish  and  game 
in  the  parks  and  against  their  capture  for  merchandising  or  profit  and 
to  remove  all  trespassers.^^ 

Though  now  responsible,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  had  no 
legal  system,  budget,  or  administrative  structure  to  accomplish  this 
mission. The  Secretary  advised  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
December  1890  that  the  need  for  soldiers  in  the  California  National 
Parks  was  evident,  because  of  the  military's  experience  in  the 
Yellowstone  Park.^®  They  would  be  the  best  solution  for  preventing  the 
devastation  of  timber  cutting,  sheep  herding,  trespassing,  and  spoilage 
in  the  Parks.  Congress  and  the  President  approved  the  use  of  soldiers 
if  necessary,  just  as  in  the  Yellowstone  Park  mission. 

Because  the  State  of  California  could  not  administer  the  parks 
and  relinquished  them  back  to  the  Federal  Government  and  using  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park  experience  as  an  example,  the  Secretary  did 
once  again  request  the  use  of  the  United  States  Army.^®  The  soldiers 
prepared  to  respond  as  they  had  in  Yellowstone,  providing  an  efficient 
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Soldiers  did 


management  and  protection  for  the  California  park  areas, 
so  for  twenty-three  years  after  that.""®  In  1891  Congress  eased  the 
process  of  patrolling  and  protecting  the  parks  by  officially 
establishing  a  National  Forest  Reservation,  beyond  the  National  Parks, 
surrounding  the  Yosemite  Valley. This  provided  a  much  needed  buffer 
zone  to  the  surrounding  settlements  and  the  parks. 

In  the  actual  strategy  of  guarding  the  California  National  Parks 
year  round,  the  commonly  held  belief  was  that  the  extreme  conditions  of 
the  High  Sierra  winters  would  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  potential 
violators  during  this  season.^®  Therefore,  Army  soldiers  administered 
the  California  National  Parks  only  during  the  summer  months.  Two  troops 
of  Cavalry  served  in  the  three  Parks,  leaving  the  Presidio  in  San 
Francisco  in  early  May  and  arriving  at  the  Parks  after  a  200— mile  march. 
One  troop  went  to  Seguoia  and  General  Grant  Parks,  the  other  to 
Yosemite.^® 

When  a  detail  of  Army  cavalry  soldiers,  from  4th  Cavalry  "I" 
and  ”K"  troops,  was  sent  to  spend  the  summer  in  the  Yosemite  and  Sequoia 
National  Parks  to  protect  against  the  previously  discussed  problems,  the 
difficulties  of  such  a  mission  proved  to  be  enormous.  The  soldiers 
found  that  the  Parks  were  in  disarray  from  illegal  cattle  herders,  sheep 
herders,  poachers,  vandals,  fires  from  lighting  strikes  and  unattended 
camp  fires,  lack  of  proper  roads,  and  of  course,  people. The 
challenges  for  the  Army  conducting  these  operations  were  very  much 
similar  to  those  that  the  Army  experienced  in  Yellowstone. 

Mr.  J.F.  Archibald  captured  the  march  by  the  U.S.  Army  Cavalry 
from  the  coast  to  the  National  Parks  in  the  following  photographs. 

While  leaving  the  comfortable  garrison  life  of  San  Francisco  was 
difficult,  the  march  from  the  Presidio  was  picturesque  for  the  soldiers. 
The  route  normally  went  through  the  beautiful  Santa  Clara  Valley,  past 
manors  and  ranch— houses  of  the  millionaires  of  the  Pacific  coast. ^ 
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Figure  1.  A  Halt  at  Pacheco  Pass. 

Illustrated  American,  November  28,  1896,  a  series  of  photograghs 


Figure  2.  The  "Gray  Horse  Troop"  on  the  SAN  Joaquin  Desert. 

An  Illustrated  American,  November  28,  1896,  a  series  of  photograghs. 
Foot  hills  could  be  seen,  followed  by  the  timbered  and  snow  covered 
mountains  of  the  National  Parks Many  officers  and  men  often  repeated 
this  sequence  of  events  over  the  following  years. 


Figure  3.  Under  the  Big  Trees  at  Mariposa. 


An  Illustrated  American,  November  28,  1896,  a  series  of  photograghs. 
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During  the  twenty-three  year  period  from  1891  to  1914,  many  Army 
officers,  serving  with  several  different  units  of  the  Army,  functioned 
as  administrators  and  guardians  of  the  California  National  Parks. 
Appendix  "A"  provides  an  list  of  the  military  Acting  Superintendents  of 
the  Sequioa  National  Park.  The  military  commanders  directed  to  do  these 
nonwar  military  duties  in  the  Parks  were  men  of  high  caliber  who  took 
their  mission  seriously.  Some  of  them  distinguished  themselves  and 
contributed  to  the  Parks  after  they  left  the  military.  Among  these  were 
Majors  Harry  C.  Benson  and  William  W.  Forsyth,  both  leaving  legacies  in 
the  Parks  that  are  still  evident  today  as  well  as  becoming  prominent 
citizens  of  society  and  instrumental  in  the  Sierra  Club.^®  They  helped 
to  plan  for  and  develop  trails,  roads,  map  making,  and  started  the 
practice  of  fish  planting  in  the  California  Parks, 

Subsequent  military  commanders  in  the  Parks  tended  to  continue 
the  policies  of  the  preceding  commanders,  such  as  the  practice  of 
expelling  sheep  herders  on  the  far  side  of  the  Parks  and  then  running 
their  sheep  off  the  other  side.^°  Military  commanders  also  developed 
new  techniques  of  management,  such  as  public  education  programs;  many  of 
which  were  used  by  the  civilian  administrators  who  succeeded  them.^^ 

Most  of  the  continued  practices  were  directed  at  actual  physical 
improvements  to  the  Parks  facilities  and  trails. 

The  constantly  changing  conditions  of  the  Parks  and  surrounding 
communities  provided  constant  new  problems.  One  such  challenge  resulted 
in  a  program  of  public  education  on  the  uniqueness  of  the  National 
Parks, The  scientific  data  used  in  the  program  was  collected  by  the 
soldiers 

Impartial  and  effective  policing  of  the  park  areas  resulted  in 
cooperation  of  the  individuals  who  lived  in  the  area.  This  was  needed 
because  of  the  growing  size  and  numbers  of  communities  close  to  and  in 
the  Parks. Noteworthy  is  that  the  road  and  trail  systems  in  the  parks 
used  by  modern  tourists  were  planned  and  constructed  by  Army  engineers 
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using  Army  labor, In  California,  seedling  Sequoias  planted  by  Army 
soldiers  remain  a  testimony  to  the  hard  work  and  vision  of  the  early 
military  administration-^® 

As  stated  above  the  Army*s  administration  of  the  California 
National  Parks  left  significant,  lasting  legacies  which  are  in  place 
even  today.  The  roads,  trail  networks,  and  conservation  programs  were 
all  begun  under  the  watchful  eyes  of  officers  and  soldiers.  The 
remainder  of  this  paper  describes,  in  greater  detail,  the  precedent  of 
using  the  Army  to  administer  the  parks  and  the  contributions  the 
military  made  while  administering  the  Yosemite,  Sequoia,  and  General 
Grant  National  Parks. 
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CHAPTER  TWO 


LITERATURE  REVIEW 

The  purpose  of  this  review  is  to  locate  information  applicable 
to  the  thesis  questions.  It  is  difficult  to  find  sources  documenting 
the  history  of  the  United  States  Army  while  it  was  the  administrator  of 
the  Yosemite  and  Sequoia  National  Parks;  however,  it  is  possible  to 
reconstruct  some  history  of  the  Army  conducting  these  domestic 
operations  using  other  sources  of  information. 

Information  on  the  history  of  the  units  and  commanders  can  be 
found  in  literary  sources  written  about  the  Parks  themselves,  and 
obtained  from  the  conservationists  of  the  time  and  area.  Annual 
official  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  Interior  and  Secretary  of  War  also 
provide  information. 

Most  of  the  information  is  from  books,  military  and 
Congressional  Records,  magazine  and  newspaper  articles,  and  from 
personal  visits  to  the  Parks  and  their  libraries.  The  thesis  will  be 
using  information  from  primary  and  secondary  sources.  Primary  sources 
include  Adjutant  General  Records,  Congressional  Records  and  recorded 
personal  exchanges  between  key  personnel,  and  magazine  and  newspaper 
articles  written  by  reporters  of  the  time  from  the  local  areas - 
Secondary  sources  include  books  on  the  United  States  Army  (Cavalry) ,  The 
National  Parks,  and  former  commanders  of  the  National  Parks. 

Information  on  the  United  States  Army’s  contribution  to  the  Park 
Service  of  the  Yosemite  and  Sequoia  Parks  will  be  identified  and 
summarized.  The  thesis  also  will  show  that  the  United  States  Army, 
while  conducting  domestic  operations  during  this  period,  set  a  precedent 
to  be  followed  in  later  year. 
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History  of  the  National  Parks 


Books  on  the  Parks,  especially  those  written  about  the  military 
contribution,  contained  a  good  starting  point  for  understanding  the  flow 
of  events  and  the  climate  of  this  period  of  history.  Books  on  the 
United  States  Army's  experience  that  provide  information  pertinent  to 
the  thesis  include  Harold  D.  Hampton's  How  the  U.S.  Cavalry  Saved  Our 
National Parks,  Raymond  W.  Settle’s  The  March  of  the  Mounted  Riflemen, 
and  Douglas  H.  Strong's  A  History  Of  Sequoia  National  Park. 

Primary  sources  that  contained  facts  about  the  units  and 
personnel  that  conducted  these  missions  are  the  Reports  of  The  Acting 
Superintendents ,  Yellowstone  National  Park,  Yosemite^  Sequoia  and 
General  Grant  National  Parks,  and  the  Archival  Material,  Record  Group 
79,  Records  of  the  National  Park  Service,  Parks ,  Reservations  and 
Antiquities . 
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CHAPTER  THREE 


RESEARCH  DESIGN 

This  Study  used  a  historical  research  method.  The  research 
effort  located  sources  providing  the  information  about  the  United 
States  Army  administration  of  the  Yosemite  and  Sequoia  National  Parks 
and  what  led  to  this.  After  gathering  data  from  primary  and  secondary 
sources  relating  to  the  subject  and  the  research  questions,  the 
information  was  examined  and  validated,  establishing  the  answers  to  the 
research  questions.  The  final  step  in  the  preparation  of  this  thesis 
was  assembling  and  presenting  the  information  logically  and  identifying 
the  most  significant  aspects  of  the  Army's  operations  during  this 
period. 

Books  on  the  history  of  the  parks  and  on  the  Army's 
participation  contained  some  information  on  specifics,  but  there  were 
few  of  these.  One  of  the  problems  with  this  literature  was  that  the 
secondary  material  was  sometimes  contradictory  to  the  park's  published 
histories.  This  dichotomy  was  especially  true  when  determining  the 
effectiveness  of  the  military  in  these  missions.  Many  secondary  sources 
were  useful  in  identifying  primary  sources,  such  as  military  reports, 
letters,  and  Congressional  Records  on  the  units  and  men  who  did  these 
missions.  Scanning  the  footnotes  and  bibliographies  of  the  secondary 
sources  led  to  the  identification  of  primary  sources,  such  as  Adjutant 
General  records.  National  Park  libraries,  and  personal  correspondence 
between  key  players. 

Most  of  these  primary  sources  were  available  in  military  and 
National  Park  libraries.  Sources  were  located  at  the  Fort  Leavenworth 
Museum  Library,  the  Combined  Arms  Research  Library  at  the  United  States 
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Command  and  General  Staff  College,  and  the  Center  of  Military  History 
National  Archives.  The  research  effort  gained  momentum  as  more  military 
accounts  on  the  units  became  available. 

The  military  libraries  contained  several  Adjutant  General's 
^®ports.  These  books  also  contain  correspondence  written  by 
members  of  the  units.  The  National  Parks  libraries  housed  the  most 
important  depository  of  material  on  the  military's  contributions  to  the 
parks.  A  visit  to  the  Yosemite  National  Park  library  proved  the  most 
valuable,  because  the  descriptions  could  be  physically  reinforced. 

The  National  Archives  is  an  important  depository  of  material  on 
the  units  that  conducted  the  missions.  The  Old  Military  Records 
Division  is  arranged  into  several  record  groups.  Record  groups 

the  documents  relating  to  the  daily  operations  of  the  regular 
forces  and  various  military  units  of  frontier  posts  and  garrisons  proved 
useful . 

Magazine  articles  written  about  the  cavalry  units  involved  in 
the  National  Parks  helped  identify  key  players  and  events  in  these 
missions.  After  identifying  those  people  and  events,  going  back  to  the 
primary  sources  is  helpful  to  get  firsthand  accounts  of  the  actions  and 
reconstruct  history.  Selecting  information  and  aligning  it  in  a  logical 
manner,  presents  the  United  States  Army's  National  Park  contributions  in 
the  California  National  Parks  during  1891-1914. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 


THE  PRECEDENCE 
YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK 


Before  focusing  on  the  Army's  role  in  the  California  National 
Parks,  the  precedent  for  this  role  should  be  established.  The  precedent 
for  using  the  United  States  Army  as  guardians  of  the  California  National 
Parks  was  set  in  1886  when  the  Department  of  the  Interior  requested  help 
from  the  Department  of  War  to  help  in  the  custodial  duties  of 
Yellowstone  National  Park.^  In  response  to  this  request.  Troop  "M”  of 
the  Frrst  United  States  Army  Cavalry  rode  into  the  park  on  17  August 
1886  and  soon  after  relieved  the  Park  Superintendent  of  his  duties.^ 
During  the  years  preceding  the  use  of  Army  troops  to  guard  the  National 
Parks,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  had  been  helpless  in  preventing 
damage  in  Yellowstone.  The  civilian  administrators  did  not  have  the 
physical  or  legal  force  to  prevent  destruction  through  vandalism  and 
littering.  Although  conditions  in  the  early  years  of  the  National  Parks 
became  so  bad  that  some  skeptics  called  for  abandoning  this  Federal 
administration  of  conservation,  a  few  supporters  managed  to  get 
Congressional  support  for  establishing  legislation  governing  the  Parks. ^ 
The  resulting  legislation  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
request  the  Secretary  of  War  to  provide  soldiers  for  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  the  Yellowstone  park  if  needed,'* 

With  this  option  now  available,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  did 
request  that  the  Secretary  of  the  War  provide  soldiers  to  protect  the 
park.  A  system  of  effective  management  was  the  result  of  the  use  of 
the  Army.  Because  of  this  experience,  whenever  the  Department  of  the 
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Interior  needed  assistance,  Yellowstone  became  the  model  for  conducting 
the  administration  of  the  National  Parks  of  California.® 

The  story  of  the  California  National  Parks  is  similar  to 
Yellowstone  Park  in  that  the  United  States  Congress  granted  to  the  state 
of  California  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  Mariposa  Big  Tree  Grove  as 
National  Parks  under  state  control.  While  the  state's  intentions  for 
administering  the  parks  were  commendable,  they  soon  proved  difficult  to 
practice-  The  attempts  of  the  first  civilian  state  administrators  to 
administer  and  preserve  the  California  National  Parks  were  frustrated  by 
indifference  of  employees,  lack  of  appropriations,  the  public  hostility 
that  always  accompanies  changes,  and  by  their  own  personal  greed. 
Realizing  that  state's  attempt  at  control  and  management  had  degenerated 
into  a  lack  of  control  and  mismanagement,  a  few  dedicated  men  interested 
in  preserving  the  area  such  as  John  Muir,  Frederick  Law  Olmstead,  George 
G.  Vest,  and  Robert  U.  Johnson,  took  up  their  pens,  appeared  before 
Congress,  and  contributed  to  newspaper  and  magazine  columns  with 
appeals.®  These  men  finally  convinced  Congress  that  some  action  must  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  complete  destruction  of  the  lands  it  had  attempted 
to  preserve.® 

That  precedent  was  established  by  the  role  the  military  played 
in  the  administering  of  Yellowstone  Park.  The  civilian  Superintendents 
of  the  park,  hired  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  were  having 
problems  administering  the  park.^°  In  1885,  members  of  Congress  from 
the  surrounding  states  were  pushing  to  have  the  issue  for  the  park  lands 
to  be  transferred  from  Federal  control  back  to  the  states  be  addressed 
in  this  session,  adding  to  the  Superintendent's  problems. As  a  result 
this  Congressional  session,  during  which  the  issue  was  to  be  resolved, 
ended  in  no  action  taken  concerning  the  Yellowstone  Park.^^ 

Now  the  Secretary  found  himself  without  any  funds  to  pay  the 
civilian  employees  that  were  the  current  custodians  of  the  park.^^  He 
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had  little  choice  but  to  take  advantage  of  his  option,  by  law,  to 

request  help  from  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  law  provided  the  following: 

The  Secretary  of  War,  upon  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  make  the 
necessary  details  of  soldiers  to  prevent  trespassers  or 
intruders  from  entering  the  park  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
the  game  or  objects  of  curiosity  therein,  or  for  any  other 
purpose  prohibited  by  law,  and  to  remove  such  persons  from  the 
park  if  found  therein. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  requested  that  "a  Captain,  two 
Lieutenants  and  twenty  selected  mounted  men  from  the  Army  be  detailed 
for  service  in  the  park"  for  the  addressed  reasons,  and  to  execute  any 
other  duties  required  in  the  management  of  the  park.^^  He  also 
identified  the  fact  that  the  Interior  Department  had  no  funds  to  pay  for 
the  mission,  and  that  the  War  Department  would  have  to  pay  for  the 
support  of  the  soldiers.^® 

Official  notification  of  the  request  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior’s  letter  was  passed  through  the  Secretary  of  War  to  Lieutenant 
General  P.  H.  Sheridan.  He  recommended  that  "Troop  'M’,  1st  United 
States  Cavalry,  Captain  Harris  commanding.  Station  Fort  Custer,  MT,  be 
ordered  to  perform  the  duties  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park."^”^  Once 
there.  Captain  Harris  relieved  the  Superintendent  of  his  duties  and 
began  the  military  administration.^®  The  soldiers  pitched  their  tents 
and  began  the  important  duties  of  protecting  and  preserving  the  natural 
state  of  the  area  Congress  had  set  aside  as  a  "public  pleasure  ground." 
The  assignment  was  thought  by  the  soldiers  to  be  only  a  temporary 
measure,  but  the  Army  administration  was  continued  until  1914-^^ 

When  Captain  Harris  arrived  with  his  command  at  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs,  he  found  the  Park  almost  deserted  by  the  staff.  Several  staff 
members  had  quit  their  assignments  when  they  found  out  that  there  were 
no  longer  any  funds  to  pay  their  salaries.^®  Since  the  posts  of  these 
staff  members  were  unattended,  the  control  measures  that  were  normally 
enforced  on  camp  fires  were  not  existent  and  fires  raged  out  of 
control. The  commander  went  on  patrol  to  look  for  the  fires  and  post 
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ciGtachiriGnts  to  thG  stations  that  wGfG  abandonGd  by  thG  pirGvious  civilian 
staff  mGmbGrs.^^  ThGn  hG  and  thG  rGmaining  soldiGrs,  GxtinguishGd  thG 
firGS  that  wGre  raging  out  of  control  and  invGStigatGd  thoir  sources. 
During  this  mission  the  soldiers  determined  that  some  fires  had  been  set 
deliberately.  When  Captain  Harris  asked  the  outgoing  Superintendent 
about  them,  he  said  that  most  of  the  fires  were  started  by  some  of  his 
enemies. These  enemies  had  started  the  fires  to  drive  the  wildlife 
out  of  the  park  boundaries  so  they  could  hunt  them,  because  they  could 
not  hunt  in  the  park.  These  hunters  and  the  destructive  campers  were 
going  to  be  just  a  few  of  the  challenges  the  soldiers  were  going  to 
face.^" 

After  the  civilian  Superintendent's  relief  nothing  changed 
overnight,  and  the  same  administrative  problems  that  he  faced  were  still 
facing  the  soldiers  who  comprised  the  military  administration.  There 
were  not  any  established  policies  of  protection  or  judicial  enforcement. 
The  soldiers  had  not  received  training  in  the  rules  of  enforcement  or 
what  their  limitations  were  before  arriving.  Even  with  these  challenges 
facing  them,  the  men  and  conscientious  officers  adapted  and  went  about 
enforcing  the  only  guidelines  available  to  them,  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Park.^^  These  first  soldiers  assigned  to  duty  in  the 
park  found  they  had  inherited  all  of  the  reports  of  neglect  that  had 
previously  been  directed  toward  the  previous  civilian  administration. 

To  face  these  challenges,  the  Army  established  Camp  Sheridan  at 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs^^  as  a  headquarters  and  posted  the  rules  and 
regulations  that  were  going  to  be  enforced.^®  These  were: 

1.  The  cutting  of  green  timber,  or  the  removal  or  displacement 
of  any  mineral  deposits  of  natural  curiosities,  is  forbidden. 

2.  Hunting  of  trapping  and  the  discharge  of  firearms  within 
the  limits  of  the  Park  is  prohibited.  Fishing  is  forbidden 
except  with  hook  and  line,  and  the  sale  of  fish  so  taken  is 
also  disallowed. 

3.  Wagon  tires  on  all  wagons  used  for  freighting  purposes  on 
roads  are  required  to  be  at  least  four  inches  in  width. 

4.  Camping  parties  will  only  build  fires  when  actually 
necessary. 
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5.  The  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  except  by  hotel 
proprietors  to  their  guests,  for  their  own  use,  is  strictly 
prohibited. 

6.  Trespassers  within  the  Park  for  illicit  purposes,  of 
persons  wantonly  violating  the  forgoing  rules,  will  be 
summarily  removed  from  the  Park. 

7.  No  stock  will  be  allowed  to  run  loose  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  various  points  of  interest  within  the  Park  frequented  by 
visitors . 

8.  No  rocks,  sticks,  or  other  obstructions  must  be  thrown  into 
any  of  the  springs  of  geysers  within  the  Park. 

It  is  enjoined  upon  all  soldiers  to  be  vigilant  and  attentive 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  foregoing  regulations,  and  to  see 
that  the  stage  drivers  and  other  employees  of  the  hotels  do  not 
use  abusive  language  to,  or  otherwise  maltreat,  the  visitors  to 
the  Park.  They  will,  in  the  enforcement  of  their  orders, 
conduct  themselves  in  a  courteous  and  polite,  but  firm  and 
decided,  manner.  They  will  not  hesitate  to  make  arrests  when 
necessary,  reporting  at  once  to  the  commanding  officer. 

All  loose  stock  found  in  the  vicinity  will  be  driven  into  the 
corral  and  held  until  proper  guaranty  is  given  that  they  will 
not  again  be  turned  loose. 

Although  the  new  military  administrator  considered  it  beyond  his 
authority  to  produce  or  change  the  rules  of  the  park,  in  the  posting  of 
these  orders  and  regulations  he  did  change  park  policy. Whereas 
alcoholic  beverages  could  be  provided  by  hotel  proprietors  in  the  park, 
livestock  could  no  longer  wander  around  the  geysers.  With  the  rules 
posted,  visitors  now  knew  the  rules  and  were  aware  of  the  expulsion 
criteria.  It  did  not  take  too  long  for  the  Army  to  expel  illegal 
settlers  from  the  park.^^  One  regulation  was  suspended,  regulation 
number  three,  because  it  was  hard  to  standardize  the  size  of  the 
wheels. It  was  never  decided  that  a  particular  size  wagon  wheel 
damaged  the  terrain  more  than  another. 

The  commander  quickly  realized  that  his  soldiers  needed 
additional  training  to  perform  their  new  duties  to  standard.  He 
observed  that  they  were  lacking  in  backcountry  skills  and  requested 
authority  to  employ  three  backcountry  experts  who  were  familiar  with  the 
hunting  ground  and  trails  used  by  trespassers.^^  The  reply  from 
headquarters  was  disappointing  because  only  one  expert  was  authorized. 
The  insinuation  was  that  the  soldiers  needed  to  become  familiar  with  the 
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With  the  summer  coming  to  a  close,  the  soldiers  were  beginning 
to  wonder  if  they  were  to  stay  throughout  the  winter.  When  ordered  to 
stay  for  the  winter,  a  change  from  the  previous  policy,  improvements  to 
Camp  Sheridan  were  required.  The  Quartermaster  General,  Department  of 
Dakota,  was  directed  to  provide  the  shelters  for  the  soldiers  and  the 
public  property  of  the  park.^®  While  preparing  the  estimate  of 
appropriations,  the  commander’s  assumption  was,  as  was  the  Secretaries* 
of  War  and  Interior,  that  the  following  year  the  civil  administration 
would  be  returned. 

With  the  reality  of  being  in  for  longer  than  originally  thought, 
and  realizing  that  changes  and  improvements  were  necessary,  the  military 
commanders  started  to  develop  a  strategy  plan.  While  executing  this 
plan  many  contributions  were  made.  These  contributions  can  be 
categorized  into  the  following  areas:  administration  execution,  lines 
of  communications,  facility  development  and  planning,  natural 
preservation,  and  problems. 

Administration  Execution 

Once  assigned  the  mission  of  park  duty,  the  commanding 
officers  assigned  to  these  cavalry  units  were  designated  Acting 
Superintendent.  The  park  duty  assignment  presented  them  the  opportunity 
of  more  autonomous  roles  and  greater  freedom  for  command  performance. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  the  officers  to  realize  that  these  duty 
requirements  were  different  from  those  that  for  which  they  had  been 
trained.  Many  suggested  that  a  civilian  government  be  designed  to 
relieve  the  military  of  its  civil  duties.^®  Most  of  the  suggestions 
also  presented  models  of  what  this  governmental  organization  should  look 
like.  It  is  interesting  that  many  of  them  resemble  the  organizational 
chart  of  the  modern  National  Park  Service. 

Once  it  became  apparent  that  the  soldiers  would  be  performing 
this  duty  longer  than  expected,  they  settled  into  a  routine.  The  purely 
military  activities  of  the  cavalry  units  assigned  to  the  National  Park 
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were  necessarily  few  because  the  posts  were  usually  separated  and 
dispersed  throughout  the  park  in  small  detachments  varying  in  size  from 
two  to  six  men.^°  These  assignments  were  less  than  conducive  to  the 
military  training  of  the  time. 

Discipline  was  still  maintained,  although  the  duty  was  not  the 
traditional  military  type.  Constant  mounted  work  was  required  of  the 
cavalry  soldiers  in  patrolling  the  large  area  of  the  Park  to  be 
covered. This  detached  service  taught  them  how  to  ride  and  to  care  for 
their  horses.  These  were  skills  that  were  required  no  matter  what  kind 
of  duty  the  cavalry  soldiers  were  assigned.  It  also  provided  them  with 
a  certain  amount  of  self-reliance  above  and  beyond  the  ordinary  western 
garrison  duty. 

Though  these  soldiers  may  not  have  been  the  most  proficient  or 
best  example  of  parade  ground  soldiers,  they  became  good  field  soldiers. 
Since  patrol  activities  were  not  confined  to  the  pursuit  and  capture  of 
poachers,  usual  garrison  duties  were  attended  to  in  the  Yellowstone 
Park.  Among  the  normal  garrison  duties  were  military  inspections, 
training  plans  where  signaling  and  tactics  were  taught,  and  weekly 
drills.^" 

Traditionally,  soldiers  have  always  complained  about  the  duties 
they  performed  and  the  conditions  in  which  they  performed  them.  The 
Yellowstone  Park  experience  was  no  different.  The  isolation  of  the 
park's  military  command  and  the  imposition  of  the  hard  work  in  an 
uncomfortable  winter  climate  convinced  many  soldiers  that  $13  per  month 
with  only  food  and  clothing  provided  was  not  enough  pay  for  the 
hardships  of  this  type  of  military  service. These  uncomfortable 
conditions  led  some  soldiers  to  desert.  Others  found  that  guard  posts 
were  frequently  upset  by  hungry  bears  or  moose.  They  also  discovered 
that  they,  as  protectors  of  the  game  animals,  faced  more  severe 
punishment  for  violating  the  rules  and  regulations  than  did  the  civilian 
violator 
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Having  previous  experience  at  park  missions  as  a  military 
commander.  Army  officer,  Lieutenant  General  (Retired)  S.  Young,  was 
named  Acting  Superintendent  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  in  1909.^^  With 
specific  instructions  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  he  was 
directed  to  develop  a  plan  that  would  construct  a  civil  guard  to  replace 
the  military  in  the  Park."^^ 

Young’s  proposal  of  establishing  a  Yellowstone  National  Park 
Guard  included  a  total  estimate  of  a  $50,000  annual  appropriation  to 
provide  the  same  services  being  provided  by  the  military.  The  park 
was  to  be  divided  into  four  districts  for  administrative  purposes:  a 
chief  inspector,  four  assistant  inspectors,  and  twenty  civilian  guards 
were  to  be  appointed  to  form  the  entire  protective.^®  During  the 
heaviest  part  of  the  tourist  season,  the  guard  force  was  to  be 
enlarged. 

The  estimated  $50,000  required  to  replace  the  military  guardians 
with  a  civilian  park  service  did  not  include  the  salary  of  a 
Superintendent  or  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  park  roads. To  offset 
the  costs,  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads  supposedly  would  be 
left  under  the  direction  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  annual 
cost  of  the  civilian  park  service  personnel  could  be  established  for 
one-third  of  this  cost,  according  to  the  retired  general’s  estimates; 
and  its  members  could  be  recruited  from  discharged  soldiers  who  had 
previously  served  in  the  Parks. 

Since  the  military  was  making  some  gains  in  its  administering 
the  Parks,  after  twenty-three  years,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was 
still  advocating  the  continuation  of  military  control.  The  Secretary  of 
the  War  was  not  agreeing  to  continuing  the  practice,  because  it  took  his 
limited  resources  from  his  primary  mission.  The  Army  claimed  the  system 
of  constantly  requesting  and  using  military  assets  for  the  conduct  of 
Department  of  the  Interior's  responsibilities  to  be  unjust. Much  of 
the  appropriation  annually  charged  to  the  War  Department  was  being 
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expended  for  the  performance  of  duties  that  were  the  responsibility  of 
other  departments,  specifically  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Although  the  soldiers  assigned  to  the  park  were  gaining  valuable  field 
experience,  it  was  still  thought  by  most  high-level  military  men  that 
such  duty  was  counterproductive  to  military  discipline  and  training  for 
purely  military  reasons. 

Several  years  passed  before  problems  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
United  States  provided  the  Secretary  of  War  with  an  reason  to  remove  the 
military  units  from  the  National  Parks. In  1907  the  Secretary  of  War 
suggested  that  the  squadron  of  soldiers  then  on  duty  in  the  Yellowstone 
Park  be  reduced  to  prepare  for  involvement  in  the  Mexican  revolutions.^^ 
This  suggestion  was  to  leave  a  special  detachment  of  selected  cavalrymen 
that  displayed  a  natural  ability  and  aptitude  for  park  duty.  The 
existence  of  such  a  detachment  would  enable  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  take  over  the  force,  should  circumstances  require  a 
substitution  of  civilian  rangers  for  cavalrymen  in  any  future 
restructuring  - 

These  men  of  the  special  detachment  could  be  discharged  to  form 
a  "instant  park  service"  relieving  the  Army  of  the  duty  to  guard  and 
administer  the  park.^^  The  Secretary  of  War  also  suggested  that  the 
military  detail  for  duty  in  the  Yosemite  Park  be  reduced  to  one  troop  of 
cavalry  and  that  no  soldiers  be  detailed  for  service  in  the  Sequoia  and 
General  Grant  Parks. These  suggestions  were  acceptable  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  organization  of  the  Yellowstone  Park 
Detachment  was  initiated  in  1914.^® 

As  previously  mentioned,  comprehensive  plans  for  the  development 
and  fielding  of  a  civil  guard  force  to  replace  the  cavalry  detachments 
in  the  Yellowstone  Park  had  been  developed  by  the  military  Acting 
Superintendents  as  early  as  1907,  but  was  not  implemented.^®  Subsequent 
military  commanders  suggested  the  formation  of  a  separate  government 
organization  that  would  have  the  responsibility  of  guarding  and 
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administering  all  of  the  National  Parks,  therefore  relieving  the 
military  of  its  undesired  domestic  assistance  duties. 

A  follow-up  on  this  push  for  restructuring  came  in  1911.  The 
first  of  several  conferences  between  Department  of  Interior  officials. 
Acting  Superintendents,  and  other  persons  interested  in  the  development 
and  administration  of  the  National  Parks  was  held  in  the  Yosemite 
National  Park.^°  The  following  year,  another  convened  in  Berkeley, 
California.  Out  of  these  National  Park  Conferences  developed  an 
increasing  awareness  that  conditions  in  and  around  the  various  Parks  had 
changed  to  the  extent  that  the  military  was  no  longer  needed. 

In  preparing  for  the  transition  from  military  to  civilian 
administration,  historical  data  was  being  collected.  The  cost  to  the 
government  for  the  military  guardianship  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  30  June  1915  was  placed  at  $194,193.59.®^  A  civilian 
force  sufficient  for  conducting  all  the  requirements  of  the  park,  it  was 
estimated,  could  be  formed  for  less  than  one-half  of  that  sum.  The 

opposition  to  continuing  the  use  of  the  cavalry  in  the  Yellowstone  Park 
was  increased  when  Newton  D.  Baker  was  named  Secretary  of  War  in  the 
spring  of  1916,  because  of  the  trouble  occurring  in  Europe.®^  All  of 
the  arguments  of  the  previous  military  commanders,  were  presented  to 
Congress,  and  a  Federal  court  opinion  found  that  the  soldiers  assigned 
to  the  park  could  only  prevent  and  remove  trespassers  from  entering  the 
park.  All  other  duties  or  activities  of  the  soldiers  within  the  Park 
were  held  to  be  illegal.®"^ 

During  the  period  1886  to  1914,  several  bills  were  introduced 
into  Congress,  establishing  a  separate  bureau  within  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  with  the  responsibility  of  supervising,  managing,  and 
controlling  the  National  Parks  and  monuments  that  were  under  that 
Department's  jurisdiction.®^  The  continual  opposition  to  the  use  of 
cavalry  units  as  park  guardians  was  finally  ended  on  25  August  1916  when 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  placed  his  signature  to  a  Congressional  Act 
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establishing  the  National  Park  Service,  However,  The  new  service  did 
not  begin  functioning  until  after  funds  were  provided  for  its 
formulation  in  the  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act  of  17  April  1917.®® 
Complete  takeover  of  the  guardianship  by  the  National  Park  Service 
Rangers  did  not  occur  until  1918. 

During  this  year,  the  military  commanders  lobbied  for  a  total 
end  to  the  military  administration  of  Yellowstone  Park.®*^  Now  the 
military  commanders  could  appeal  to  the  United  States  President,  saying 
that  the  United  States  Army  was  not  large  enough  for  the  military 
demands  of  the  country.  Besides  this  argument,  was  the  one  that  in 
times  of  peace  and  calm  the  existence  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  Detachment 
served  to  weaken  the  military  regiments  from  which  it  was  drawn.®®  One 
provision  that  helped  in  the  transfer  of  administration  was  that  members 
of  the  Yellowstone  Park  Detachment,  who  wanted  to  remain  in  the  Park, 
would  be  discharged  from  the  Army  and  appointed  as  Rangers  in  the  Park 
Service.  ®® 

Effective  1  October  1916  orders  were  given  directing  the 
military  force  then  guarding  the  Park,  to  be  withdrawn.  Fort 
Yellowstone  was  abandoned  as  a  post.  The  guardianship  of  the  Park 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior. The  long  awaited 
transfer  of  administering  the  Yellowstone  Park  from  the  War  Department 
back  to  the  Interior  Department  was  handled  personally  by  the  Secretary 
of  War.^^  No  estimate  of  the  value  of  improvements  was  made  by  the 
Army,  and  all  buildings  were  transferred  without  cost. 

The  men  who  wanted  to  remain  in  military  service  were  reassigned 
to  their  original  units,  this  being  accomplished  by  the  last  military 
Acting  Superintendent,  who  departed  from  the  Park  on  26  October  1916.^^ 
The  Post  Quartermaster  completed  the  transfer  of  property  a  month  later, 
and  for  the  first  time  since  1886,  no  cavalry  soldiers  were  stationed  in 
any  of  the  nation's  parks. 
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The  long  awaited  transfer  of  the  administrations  did  bring  with 
it  the  outcries  of  local  communities.  This  abandonment  of  military 
establishments  has  always  been  accompanied  by  protests  of  residents  near 
these  establishments.  Abandonment  of  Fort  Yellowstone  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  soldiers  stationed  there  brought  the  normal  opposition 
by  residents  who  looked  upon  their  departure  from  a  commercial 
standpoint Petitions  opposing  the  withdrawal  of  soldiers  were  drawn 
up  and  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  since  1916  was  an  election 
year,  the  politicians  were  drawn  into  the  situation.’^ 

Senators  Thomas  H.  Walsh  and  H.  Meyers  of  Montana  were  attending 
the  Democratic  National  Convention  in  Chicago  when  they  became  aware 
that  orders  had  been  given  for  ending  the  military  guardianship  of  the 
Yellowstone.  Walsh  immediately  telephoned  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  demanded  that  the  soldiers  not  be  recalled  from  the  park  until  1 
January  1917.  Telegrams  were  sent  by  both  him  and  Meyers  demanding  that 
they  were  to  be  heard  before  any  further  action  was  taken.  When 
informed  that  the  orders  had  already  been  given  and  that  the  process  of 
abandonment  was  then  underway,  the  two  senators  joined  in  an  assault 
upon  the  Secretary  of  War.  They  pleaded  that  the  order  for  the  removal 
of  soldiers  be  at  least  postponed  until  after  the  election.  Much  of 
their  concern  was  over  the  effect  the  withdrawal  of  soldiers  might  have 
upon  their  constituent's  vote.  After  obtaining  only  evasive  answers 
from  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  two  Senators  pleaded  their  case  before 
the  President  of  the  United  States 

President  Wilson,  in  the  middle  of  a  campaign  for  reelection, 
said  to  both  the  Senators  and  Secretary,  that  he  was  disturbed  over  the 
probable  effects  of  the  situation  and  requested  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  talk  with  the  Montana  Senators  before  executing  the 
order. Although  directed,  this  request  from  the  highest  government 
authority  was  too  late  to  have  any  effect  because  the  soldiers  were 
already  leaving  from  the  Yellowstone  Park.’® 
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Lines  of  communication  and  facility  development 
The  road  and  trail  systems  used  by  modern  day  tourists  were 
planned  and  constructed  by  Army  engineers  using  Army  labor.  Today's 
improved  roads  were  the  wagon  trails  of  the  past.  Many  of  the  trails 
that  tourists  enjoy  now  are  the  patrol  routes  of  the  cavalry  soldiers. 
From  the  first  military  commander  to  the  last,  had  plans  for  the 
improvements  of  the  transportation  network  that  would  be  needed  to 
support  the  traffic  in  the  park.  Fort  Yellowstone,  constructed  of 
quarried  stone  by  the  Army  Engineers,  still  stands  today.  It  is  the 
central  facility  building  of  the  National  Park  Headquarters  in  the 
Yellowstone  Park.^^  Early  plans  for  the  layout  of  the  buildings,  such 
as  the  concessions,  guided  the  placement  of  them  and  reduced  their 
impact  on  the  surrounding  environment.  The  transportation  network  and 
many  facilities  remain  as  silent  testimonies  to  the  hard  work  and  vision 
of  the  early  military  guardianship. 

Natural  Preservation  Projects 
Buffalo 

One  of  the  best  contributions  by  the  military  in  the  area  of 
preservation  is  in  the  preservation  and  restoration  of  the  American 
bison,  an  animal  that  was  rapidly  nearing  extinction  in  the  1890s.  In 
1893,  275  bison  were  counted  in  the  Yellowstone,  with  estimates  of  an 
additional  125  that  had  not  been  seen-  The  killing  or  driving  out  of 
the  remaining  bison  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States  left  the  buffalo 
in  Yellowstone  the  only  survivors  of  the  once  great  herds  that  had  been 
part  of  this  nation's  heritage.  As  early  as  1893  Captain  George  S. 
Anderson  had  suggested  the  infusion,  through  purchase,  of  outside  blood 
into  the  dwindling  wild  herd.  There  was  no  action  taken  on  this 
suggestion  at  the  time.®°  The  continued  decline  of  the  herd  in  the 
park,  estimated  at  fifty  in  1900,  forced  the  military  commanders  to 
reexamine  the  policy,  originally  instigated  by  Captain  Moses  Harris,  of 
not  introducing  "domesticated  animals"  into  the  Park.®^ 
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When  the  number  of  bison  in  the  Park  dropped  to  twenty-two,  the 
danger  of  inbreeding  and  eventual  sterility  became  apparent.  Major  John 
Pitcher,  Acting  Superintendent  of  the  Yellowstone  Park,  again  suggested 
the  purchase  of  outside  animals  to  start  a  new  herd  and  diffuse  new 
blood  into  the  original  wild  herd.®^  An  appropriation  of  $30,000  was 
requested  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  Major  Pitcher  with  the 
intention  of  buying  new  stock  and  providing  fencing  and  feed  for  the 
development  of  a  new  herd  of  bison.®®  An  appropriation  of  $15,000  was 
obtained,  through  the  efforts  of  Congressman  John  F.  Lacey  of  Iowa. 
Fourteen  cows  were  purchased  from  the  Goodnight  herd  in  Texas.  Three 
bulls  were  purchased  from  the  Pablo-Allard  herd  in  Montana.®^ 

Several  calves  were  captured  from  the  atrophied  wild  herd  and 
all  were  placed  in  a  large  fenced  enclosure.®^  The  objective  was  to  set 
them  free  after  they  had  been  confined  long  enough  to  assure  that  they 
would  remain  near  the  Park.®®  The  bottom  line  is  that  the  American 
bison  had  been  saved  from  total  extinction  and  the  military  commanders 
of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  had  played  an  important  role  in  their 
preservation.®”^ 

Geysers 

In  Yellowstone,  the  early  military  commanders  attempted  to  keep 
a  close  eye  on  the  wonders  of  nature  that  were  in  the  park,  such  as  the 
hot  springs  and  mineral  pools.  Especially  important  to  these  men  were 
the  geysers.  Geyser  eruptions  were  charted  and  any  change  in  activity 
was  closely  recorded.®®  Constant  observation  of  the  geysers  enabled 
their  time  of  eruption  to  be  figured  out  very  accurately  and  this 
allowed  the  soldiers  to  inform  curious  tourists  of  upcoming  geyser 
eruptions.  A  close  connection  between  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  a 
geyser  and  the  time  of  its  eruption  was  observed  to  exist  by  the 
commanders . 

Newly  discovered  geysers  were  examined  and  measured  and 
temperature  readings  were  taken.  Their  locations  were  reported  to  the 
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Acting  Superintendent  by  the  soldiers  who  observed  them.®®  In  observing 
the  soldiers  doing  this,  one  civilian  observer  was  amazed  at  the 
military  interest  in  the  natural  features  of  the  park  and  said  that  its 
military  guardian  "had  a  pronounced  weakness  for  geysers  .  -  .  stopping 
at  every  little  steam- jet  to  examine  it."®°  It  was  his  opinion  that  the 
Acting  Superintendent  felt  "a  personnel  responsibility  in  having  them  go 
regularly. 

Interpretive  Nature  Programs 

Admittedly,  the  average  soldier  was  not  all  that  well  equipped 
with  information  to  answer  the  questions  from  the  curious  tourist.  It 
was  not  uncommon  for  him  to  rely  upon  a  stretch  of  the  truth  to  cover 
his  lack  of  scientific  knowledge.  Those  soldiers  who  were  detailed  to 
patrol  the  natural  interests  in  the  park  and  insure  that  rules  and 
regulations  were  being  followed  were  also  instructed  to  answer  questions 
courteously  with  what  information  they  could,  when  requested  to  do  so.®^ 
Information  provided  by  these  soldiers  was  probably  a  lot  different, 
especially  in  accuracy,  from  that  given  by  the  park  rangers  of  today's 
parks.  It  was  still  a  step  which  evolved  into  the  naturalist  program 
later  developed  by  the  National  Park  Service.  As  early  as  1908,  the 
Acting  Superintendent  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  had  requested  that  books 
on  natural  history  be  furnished  to  his  office  for  the  "better  education 
and  information"  of  the  soldiers  who  protected  the  Park.®® 

The  entire  museum  and  interpretive  nature  programs,  later 
developed  by  the  National  Park  Service,  were  suggested  in  1913.®^  The 
Acting  Superintendent  of  the  Yellowstone  Park,  called  the  attention  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  "necessity  for  an  administration 
building,  housing  all  that  is  interesting  in  historical  data  and 
specimens  of  natural  curiosities,  etc."®^  He  suggested  that  "small 
branches  of  the  administration  building  in  the  shape  of  bungalows  be 
built  at  Norris,  Upper  Basin,  and  the  Canyon,  containing  like  data  and 
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specimens,  and  presided  over  by  one  able  to  give  intelligent 
information. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  National  Park  Service  in  1914  a  definite 
program  of  an  interpretive  nature  was  developed,  guide  folders  were 
printed,  and  nature  tours  conducted.  Lectures  were  made  available  in 
some  Parks.  Later,  museums  were  established  and  experiments  in  visual 
education  inaugurated,  largely  through  the  cooperation  of  the  American 
Association  of  Museums  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  augmented  by 
funds  from  the  Rockefeller  foundation- 

While  the  majority  of  the  development  procedures  instigated  and 
suggested  by  the  military  commanders  have  been  inherited  and  adopted  by 
the  National  Park  Service,  many  of  the  procedures  and  suggestions  that 
originated  in  one  park  found  their  way  to  the  many  other  Parks  of  the 
National  Park  Service.  These  include,  public  education  programs,  gun 
control,  trespasser  eviction,  and  issuing  grazing  and  fishing  permits. 

A  Model  Service 

The  Acting  Superintendents  frequently  provided  advice  it  on 
proper  game  protection,  fire  fighting  methods,  administrative  policy  and 
methods,  financial  procedures,  and  all  information  concerning  the 
establishment  and  management  of  Parks.  These  requests  were  not  limited 
to  just  domestic  sources,  but  international  interests  as  well. 

Information  forwarded  to  Japan  was  considered  to  have  been  of 
service  to  the  Japanese  government  in  the  preparations  of  their  National 
Park-®®  Another  international  interest  came  from  the  Germans  who 
requested  information  for  the  expansion  of  their  Parks. 

The  military  management  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  became  the  model 
for  game  control  as  practiced  in  the  Game  Preserve  in  Michigan. The 
Commissioners  of  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park  in  New  York  requested  and 
received  information  concerning  rules  and  regulations Information 
concerning  fire  fighting  methods  was  forwarded  to  the  State  Forester  of 
New  Jersey  upon  request. A  state  senator  of  North  Carolina  found 
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himself  faced  with  the  establishment  of  a  National  Park  in  his  state 
(Appalachian  National  Park) He  requested  from  the  Acting 
Superintendent  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  all  of  the  information  about 
administrative  procedures  so  that  he  might  use  it  in  his  situation.  The 
advice  and  suggestions  made  by  the  military  commanders  thus  extended  far 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  individual  Parks  that  they  managed,  and 
became  a  part  of  the  worldwide  conservation  movement. 

The  military  commanders  made  a  major  contribution  toward  the 
conservation  of  natural  resources  in  the  National  Parks.  They 
communicated  with  the  surrounding  communities  convincing  the  public  that 
preservation  was  good  for  everyone.  The  mere  fact  that  regions  had  been 
set  aside  as  National  Parks  produced  a  feeling  of  hostility  toward  the 
administrators  of  those  Parks  by  the  settlers  who  lived  near  the  park. 
This  hostility  was  common  on  all  frontiers  toward  anything  that  had  a 
resemblance  of  governmental  ownership.  The  same  people  who  considered 
proprietors  and  corporations  as  fair  targets  usually  looked  upon  the 
operations  of  their  own  government  with  some  disgust. The  feeling  of 
distaste  toward  the  government  Parks  was  intensified  as  wildlife  game 
became  rare  in  other  parts  of  the  country  while  at  the  same  time 
increased  within  those  areas  protected  by  the  cavalry.  Although  the 
military  authorities  were  unable  to  solve  the  later  problem  of 
overabundance  of  game  animals  because  of  this  protection,  they  were 
successful  in  establishing  the  rudimentary  beginning  for  the  program 
used  by  the  National  Park  Service. 

Realizing  that  this  local  hostility  was  a  disadvantage, 
military  commanders  successfully  educated  the  settlers  around  the  Parks 
that  the  benefits  of  keeping  the  Parks  intact  and  game  protected, 
outweighed  the  immediate  gains  realized  by  opposing  the  preservation  and 
protection  of  them.  Legislators  of  the  surrounding  states  were  aided  in 
drafting  positions  and  rules  for  game  wardens  and  other  state 
officials.^®®  Citizens'  protective  clubs  such  as  the  Sierra  club,  were 
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organized  in  the  surrounding  communities  through  the  efforts  of  the 
military  commanders . Those  men  who  had  once  been  enemies  and 
poachers,  now  became  friends  and  protectors  of  the  Parks. 

Problems 

The  military  commanders  initially  thought  that  their  ability  to 
execute  the  mission  had  been  improved  with  the  passage  of  the  Lacey  Act 
in  1894.  This  Act  provided  for  penalties  for  violating  the  rules  and 
regulations,  and  coupled  with  occasional,  but  well-publicized 
convictions  under  the  law,  served  in  providing  an  effective  tool  against 
vandalism  and  poaching. The  problem  was  that  one  major  fault  existed 
within  the  law,  because  the  national  legislators,  in  their  hurried 
attempt  to  provide  the  tool  of  which  they  had  neglected  for  twenty-four 
years,  had  committed  a  typing  error.  The  penalty  for  a  violation  of  the 
Lacey  Act  was  meant  to  be  a  misdemeanor,  but  the  inclusion  of  the  phrase 
stipulating  "imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years"  automatically 
elevated  this  condition  to  the  status  of  a  felony. Felonies  were 
legally  treated  as  crimes  under  the  constitution  and  any  person  so 
accused  was  tried  and  prosecuted  by  indictment. 

This  legal  technicality  placed  the  jurisdiction  in  the  hands  of 
the  resident  United  States  Commissioner  provided  by  the  law  under  the 
protective  act , ^^^meaning  that  the  violators  of  the  law  had  to  be  tried 
before  the  District  Court  at  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. Once  this  mistake  was 
discovered  in  1913,  the  Acting  Superintendent  immediately  recommended 
that  the  Act  be  amended  and  made  legally  operable.  The  change  greatly 
simplified  the  matter  of  trials  and  reduced  the  time  and  expense  of 
criminal  proceedings . 

Transition 

Twenty-two  years  elapsed  between  the  Lacey  Act  in  1894,  that 
provided  the  legal  basis  for  punishment  of  violators  in  National  Parks, 
and  the  formation  of  the  National  Park  Service  in  1916.  Military 
commanders  assigned  to  the  park  detail  continued  the  methods  established 
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by  their  annual  predecessors  during  those  years.  They  developed  new 
techniques  of  management,  such  as  public  education  programs  that  were 
adopted  by  the  civilian  administrators  who  succeeded  them.  The  game 
animals,  once  so  ruthlessly  hunted  by  poachers,  were  now  so  well 
protected  that  new  policies  had  to  be  developed  to  handle  properly  the 
surplus  that  resulted  from  this  protection.  An  interpretive  program, 
later  to  become  the  heart  of  the  National  Park  Service's  activities,  was 
originally  suggested  by  the  military  commanders  and  scientific  data  that 
was  collected  and  collated  by  the  soldiers.  Many  administrative 
problems  were  eliminated  through  the  cooperation  of  those  individuals 
who  lived  near  the  park.  It  was  obtained  by  the  impartial  and  yet 
effective  policing  and  public  education  of  the  park.  The  transition 
from  military  administration  to  that  of  civilian  administration  was  made 
less  abrupt  because  many  military  personnel  accepted  discharges  from  the 
Army  and  formed  a  cadre  around  which  the  first  civilian  ranger  service 
was  constructed.^^®  The  incorporation  of  their  suggestions  and  plans 
enabled  the  transfer  of  authority  to  be  made  with  some  ease. 

Before  this  transfer,  several  efforts  were  made  to  return  the 
park  administration  to  civilian  control,  but  the  very  effectiveness  of 
military  supervision  and  the  reluctance  of  Congress  to  appropriate  funds 
for  civilian  supervision  were  indicators  that  military  administration 
would  be  continued  beyond  a  few  years.  No  attempt  was  made  to  make  the 
military  administration  a  permanent  one;  the  military  commanders 
continued  to  be  designated  as  Acting  Superintendents.  Despite  the 
temporary  nature  of  the  military  administration,  Hiram  M.  Chittendem, 
writing  in  1912,  stated  "it  is  not  probable  that  public  opinion  will 
ever  sanction  a  return  to  the  old  order  .  .  .  this  system  gives  general 
satisfaction  and  is  not  likely  to  be  disturbed . 

The  military  administration  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  was  destined 
to  end  eventually  because  of  the  changing  conditions  in  and  around  the 
park.  These  conditions,  which  resulted  primarily  from  the  education  of 
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the  local  public  about  the  National  Parks ^  eventually  caused  a  formation 
of  a  civil  agency  organized  to  return  the  Yellowstone  Park  to  civilian 
control. Changing  conditions  throughout  the  United  States  would 
eventually  require  the  military  to  return  to  their  traditional  war 
fighting  preparation. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  National  Park  Service  in  1916,^^^ 
military  control  of  park  administrative  matters  ended.  During  the 
thirty  years  of  military  guardianship.  National  Park  policy  evolved; 
administrative  procedures  were  formulated;  the  Parks  were  protected  from 
violators;  and  the  nucleus  of  the  National  Park  Service  was  formed. 

Much  of  this  was  accomplished  before  the  passage  of  legislation  that 
legalized  the  use  of  the  military  to  enforce  the  regulations  of  the 
Interior  Department.  Consequently,  many  activities  conducted  by  the 
military  personnel  were  without  legal  basis. Provided  with  laws  and 
legal  framework  after  1894,^^^  the  Army  commanders  assigned  to  the 
Yellowstone  Park  continued  to  create  new  policy  and  protective  programs. 
When  the  end  of  the  military  involvement  came,  it  proved  not  to  be  a 
clean  cut  ending.  Even  though  the  new  Park  Service  was  formed,  there 
had  not  been  an  appropriation  of  enough  money  to  completely  discharge 
the  military  of  its  mission. The  quick  fix  to  the  problem  was  to 
still  use  limited  military  assets  but  under  the  control  of  a  civilian 
supervisor 

The  earliest  results  of  the  quick  fix  political  arrangement  were 
chaos  and  confusion.  The  Department  of  the  Interior,  through  its 
civilian  supervisor,  controlled  the  concession  operators.  They 
authorized  the  rates  that  were  to  be  charged,  and  supervised  the 
admission  of  automobiles  and  the  care  of  the  wild  animals.  The  water, 
electric  and  telephone  systems  were  under  the  control  of  the  Interior 
Department  also,  but  its  authority  went  no  further.  All  road  and  trail 
construction  was  done  under  the  authority  of  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the 
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Army.  The  actual  physical  protection  of  the  park  was  still  entrusted  to 
the  military. 

This  three-headed  administration  organization  wasn’t  workable 
and  friction  erupted  between  the  administrative  heads.  To  further 
complicate  matters,  there  was  very  little  stability  in  personnel 
assignments-  Due  to  the  presence  of  a  world  war.  Army  officers  were 
changed  several  times  within  a  matter  of  months.  A  general  dislike 
among  the  soldiers  assigned  to  the  Park,  and  not  in  combat,  resulted  in 
some  inefficiency. 

Tourists  complained  about  the  soldiers’  poor  performance.  They 
VJQ1C&  curious  about  why  soldiers  were  patrolling  the  park  when  their 
family  members  were  being  drafted  to  fight  a  war  overseas.  The 
civilian  supervisor  complained  that  the  War  Department  was  using  the 
park  command  as  a  transient  station  for  unassigned  officers  and 
soldiers, for  the  most  part  he  was  right.  This  resulted  in  the 
situation  in  which  the  soldiers  never  learned  their  duties  completely 
and  did  not  care  for  the  welfare  of  the  park.  One  veteran  cavalryman 
assigned  to  the  Yellowstone  Park  questioned  the  advisability  of  using 
men  trained  to  fight  in  combat  to  replace  fifty  civilians  for  peaceful 
patrol  work.  He  claimed  that  if  he  did  not  have  a  mother  and  sisters  he 
would  ’’pull  out”  and  enlist  in  the  Canadian  Army. 

Congress  was  finally  convinced  by  the  secretaries  of  War  and 
the  Interior,  that  the  military  should  get  out.  A  clause  providing  for 
the  funds  for  the  administrative  and  protective  work  was  completed  for 
the  Sundry  Civil  Bill  in  1918  and  the  United  States  Army  was  finally  and 
completely  withdrawn  from  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  in  September 
1918.^^® 
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CHAPTER  FIVE 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  CALIFORNIA  NATIONAL  PARKS 

The  successful  military  administration  of  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park  prompted  the  establishment  of  a  similar  type  of 
administration  in  the  National  Parks  in  California  in  1891.  Yosemite, 
General  Grant,  and  Sequoia  Parks  had  been  established  as  Public  Parks 
and  Forest  Reservations  in  the  previous  year  and  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.^ 

Congress  originally  failed  to  provide  legal  means  for  the 
protection  and  preservation  of  these  Parks,  but  it  did  fix  this  problem. 
The  provisions  of  the  Lacy  Act  of  7  May  1894,  extended  the  legal  means 
to  other  Parks  later  established  by  Congress.^  Until  this  was  done,  the 
responsibility  was  assigned  to  the  United  States  Army  to  protect  them 
from  devastation  and  destruction.  Operating  in  the  California  Parks 
until  1900  without  Congressional  sanction,^  and  without  the  aid  of  law 
enforcement  machinery,  the  United  States  Army  saved  these  Parks  from 
destruction  in  much  the  same  manner  that  it  saved  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park. 

The  Congressional  Act  that  granted  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  the 
Mariposa  Big  Tree  Grove  to  the  State  of  California  had  outlined  the 
conditions  upon  which  the  grants  were  made.  The  Act  provided  that  the 
parks  and  all  their  natural  wonders  should  be  for  the  public  enjoyment, 
that  leases  not  exceed  ten  years  and  the  revenue  from  these  leases  would 
be  returned  into  improvement  of  the  property.  It  also  provided  for  the 
commissioners,  of  which  the  governor  of  the  state  was  to  be  one,  of 
which  all  would  serve  without  compensation.^ 
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Governor  Frederick  F.  Low  acknowledged  this  Congressional  grant 
and  appointed  the  first  board  of  commissioners  to  manage  the  areas. ^ 

When  the  State  legislature  met  the  following  spring,  it  passed  a  law 
formally  accepting  the  grant  and  sanctioning  the  board  of 
commissioners.®  The  law  provided  that  the  commissioners  were  to  have 
full  power  to  manage  and  administer  the  grants,  including  the  authority 
to  make  and  adopt  all  rules,  regulations,  and  bylaws  for  the  government 
improvement  and  preservation  of  the  land."^  A  guardian  was  to  do  such 
duties  as  might  be  prescribed  by  the  commissioners  and  to  receive 
compensation  not  exceeding  $500  per  year.® 

Congress  increased  the  size  of  the  area  by  establishing  a 
National  Forest  Reservation  surrounding  the  Yosemite  Valley  in  1890^  to 
stop  the  gross  violations  of  nature  that  were  continuing  to  occur  there. 
This  amounted  to  a  buffer  zone  to  protect  the  targeted  area  that  the 
state  of  California  was  having  difficulty  in  protecting,  the  valley. 
Portions  of  the  public  domain  containing  the  giant  trees  of  California 
were  set  aside  as  public  Parks,  and  the  responsibility  for  the 
preservation  and  protection  of  these  areas  was  placed  on  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

The  Valley  did  return  to  the  United  States  Government  from  the 
state  in  7  February  1905  and  was  made  part  of  the  Yosemite  National 
Park.  With  the  experience  of  Yellowstone  and  the  precedent  that  had 
been  set  by  the  efficient  park  administration  there,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  again  turned  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  asked  for  Army 
soldiers  to  provide  the  same  for  the  California  National  Parks. 

The  military  developed  workable  administrative  procedures,  made  physical 
improvements,  including  the  construction  of  roads,  trails,  bridges, 
campgrounds,  and  administrative  buildings.  They  also  formulated 
policies  on  natural  resource  management,  conservation,  and  protection, 
and  on  private  lands  and  leasing.  They  initiated  interpretive 
naturalist  programs;  collected  and  analyzed  scientific  data,  stopped 
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actions  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  Parks;  protected  them  against 
the  games  of  politicians  and  wanton  destruction  by  merchants  and 
businessmen.^^ 

Some  of  the  more  significant  contributions  by  the  military  can 
be  categorized  in  the  following  areas:  administration  execution,  lines 
of  communications,  facility  development/planning,  and  natural 
preservation. 

Administration  Execution 

The  military  protected  and  patrolled  the  California  Parks  only 
during  the  summer  months,  from  May  to  October,  with  the  thought  that  the 
heavy  snows  of  the  winters  would  deter  the  intrusion  of  trespassers 
during  this  time.^^  Two  troops  of  cavalry  soldiers  served  in  the  three 
Parks  of  the  California  area,  leaving  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco  in 
early  May  and  arriving  in  the  Parks  two  weeks  later  after  an  overland 
march  of  250  miles. One  troop  went  south  to  patrol  Sequoia  and 
General  Grant  Parks,  the  other  stayed  in  Yosemite.^^  The  officer  in 
command  of  the  Southern  detachment  became  the  Acting  Superintendent  of 
the  Sequoia  National  Park.^”^  The  other  officer  became  the  Acting 
Superintendent  of  the  Yosemite  National  Park.^®  Both  submitted  annual 
reports  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  Army  never  established  a 
permanent  military  post  at  Yosemite,  only  a  temporary  summer 
headquarters  and  semi  permanent  post  in  the  Yosemite  Valley.^® 

The  military  first  occupied  the  three  California  Parks  in  1891, 
finding  conditions  similar  to  those  encountered  by  military  commanders 
who  administered  the  Yellowstone  Park.  Boundaries  were  not  marked, 
roads  and  trails  were  almost  nonexistent,  and  people  had  for  many  years 
people  had  abused  the  area  by  hunting,  fishing,  mining  and  using  the 
valley’s  green  grass  to  graze  livestock. 

The  military  area  of  responsibility  consisted  of  a  huge, 
uncharted  wilderness  that  was  easily  violated  by  trespassers.  The  units 
assigned  to  this  duty  received  few  instructions  on  solving  the  problems 
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as  well  as  limited  funds  to  accomplish  the  mission.  Army  officers 
assigned  to  this  duty  usually  served  one  tour  of  duty  as  Acting 
Superintendent.^^  This  added  to  the  difficulty  of  learning  the  job 
because  of  the  constant  turn  over  of  commanders.  It  appeared  that  as  a 
commander  was  getting  proficient  at  the  job,  he  would  be  moved  on  to 
another  assignment-  Sometimes  this  reassignment  pattern  occurred  as 
often  as  three  times  in  a  year.^^  This  left  the  development  of 
continuity  for  these  operations  with  the  soldiers  of  the  units  that 
served  in  these  operations. 

After  the  State  of  California  gave  back  to  the  Federal 
government  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  the  Mariposa  Grove  in  1905,^^  the 
military  moved  its  headquarters  to  a  central  location  in  the  Yosemite 
Valley  and  extended  its  protection  to  all  the  valley  and  the  high 
country.  The  Army  continued  to  detail  soldiers  to  the  Sequoia  and 
Yosemite  Parks  until  1914.^^ 

During,  the  twenty-three  years  between  1891  to  1914,  a  succession 
of  Army  officers  and  units  executed  the  mission  of  guardian  to  the 
California  Parks.  Not  surprisingly,  the  military  commanders  directed  to 
do  these  nonmilitary  duties,  took  their  assignments  seriously.  Several 
of  the  officers  and  soldiers  continued  the  Army  tradition  of  guarding 
the  Parks  into  later  civilian  administration  positions  in  the  park 
service.  One  was  Gabriel  Sovulewski,  first  came  to  Yosemite  in  1895  as 
a  Quartermaster  Sergeant  with  the  Army.^^  After  he  was  discharged  he 
worked  as  a  park  supervisor  and  looked  after  park  interests  in  the 
winter  months. 

The  United  States  Army  filled  a  void  in  early  park 
administrations  that  could  not  be  filled  any  other  way.  To  a  large 
degree  Army  officers  developed  the  park  policy  inherited  and  later 
refined  by  the  National  Park  Service.  What  is  more  important,  without 
benefit  of  a  well  defined  legal  system  and  restricted  by  the  absence  of 
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punitive  legislation.  Army  soldiers  saved  the  three  parks  from 
destruction  just  as  they  had  done  in  Yellowstone, 

Many  of  the  park’s  trails  and  roads  were  built  under  military 
control  as  well  as  continued  back  county  exploration  and  map  making, 
similar  to  what  had  happened  in  Yellowstone.^’  The  stockings  of  the 
rivers  and  streams  with  trout  were  done  by  the  military.^®  Place-names 
throughout  the  high  Sierra  commemorate  many  of  the  officers  and  men  who 
did  these  tasks.  Sentinel  Dome  and  Dorst,  in  Sequoia  and  Benson  pass  and 
Schofield  peak,  in  Yosemite  are  examples.^® 

Lines  of  Communication 

Captain  Abram  Epperson  Wood,  commanding  Officer  of  I  Company, 
Fourth  Cavalry,  became  the  first  acting  Superintendent  of  Yosemite 
National  Park  during  the  period  1891  through  1894-®°  He  established  a 
base  camp  on  the  Merced  River  and  settled  down  to  solve  the  park’s 
problems.®^  When  he  was  given  this  mission,  he  was  not  told  of  his 
actual  duties  before  his  arrival,  and  to  make  matters  worse  there  were 
no  maps  available  of  the  area.  Among  the  first  problems  Wood 
encountered  was  the  lack  of  routes  to  get  to  the  park.  In  addition. 

Wood  didn’t  know  what  the  actual  boundaries  of  the  park  were.  So  before 
leaving  San  Francisco  he  purchased  a  small  map  of  the  township  to  help 
in  identifying  the  park’s  boundaries.®^  Upon  arrival  to  the  park  CPT 
Wood  had  a  patrol  detail  established  once  the  park's  boundaries  were 
identified.®®  The  photo  below  is  of  the  early  security  effort.  These 
patrols  were  on  wildlife  trails  or  cattle  and  sheep  trails  because  of 
the  limited  roads  in  the  park.®^ 
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Figure  4.  On  Picket  Duty  in  the  Yosemite  Park. 

An  Illustrated  American,  November  28,  1896,  a  series  of  photograghs. 

For  patrolling,  communications  and  police  work,  numerous  trails 
were  blazed,  an  example  is  in  the  photo  below.  These  were  mainly  old 
livestock  trails,  that  became  overgrown  and  undist inguishable .  These 
early  lines  of  communication  are  identified  on  the  map  constructed  by 
1st  Lieutenant  N.F.  McClure  of  the  5th  Cavalry  on  page  52.  This  forced 
the  Army  to  conduct  regular  maintenance  on  them.^^  Still  the  most 
pressing  need  of  the  Army  was  building  a  trail  system  that  ran  around 
the  inside  of  the  park's  boundaries  and  when  necessary  branched  off  to 
important  points  such  as  bridges  and  lookout  areas,  so  they  could  combat 
the  trespassing  that  was  occurring  in  these  areas. 


Figure  5.  Trail  Blaze. 

Historic  Resource  Study,  Vol.  I  of  III,  Yosemite  National  Park,  a  series 

of  photograghs. 
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Figure  6.  Lines  of  Supply . 

Historic  Resource  Study,  Vol.  I  of  III,  Yosemite  National  Park,  a  series 

of  photograghs. 
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The  most  useful  roads  to  the  military  commanders  and 
soldiers  patrolling  the  park  was  the  "Big  Oak  Flat  and  Tioga  Road.” 

They  had  seen  little  use  in  the  immediate  years  before  the  Army's 
arrival  and  were  obstructed  with  fallen  trees  and  erosion.  Even  with 
these  obstacles;,  it  remained  the  primary  mounted  trail.  The  Mono  Trail 
that  began  in  Wawona  and  wound  its  way  into  the  park  was  also  used  but 
required  three  river  or  stream  crossings  and  depending  on  the  water 
levels  this  route  could  not  always  reliable.^® 

By  1894  there  was  an  increasing  tourist  interest  in  the  Parks 
and  the  existing  trail  systems  couldn’t  support  the  demand.  This  was 
further  complicated  by  the  need  to  maintain  and  repair  damage  that 
occurred  to  the  routes  during  the  winter  months  while  the  Army  was  not 
in  the  park.  By  1896  the  Acting  Superintendent's  reports  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  were  constantly  requesting  funds  to  improve 
the  patrol  trails,  establish  better  communication  cabins,  build 
necessary  command  cabins,  and  build  bridges  that  were  either  destroyed 
or  did  not  exist. The  photo  below  is  of  an  early  foot  bridge  used  for 
patrolling. 


Figure  7.  Early  Brigde. 

Historic  Resource  Study,  Vol.  I  of  III,  Yosemite  National  Park,  a  series 

of  photograghs . 
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A  Congressional  act  in  1899  appropriated  funds  for  the 
construction  of  bridges,  fencing,  trails,  and  the  improvement  of  roads 
other  than  toll  roads. To  facilitate  visitors  to  the  Parks,  contracts 
were  immediately  entered  into,  with  local  companies,  for  the 
construction  of  bridges  across  the  rivers  and  streams  and  for  the  repair 
of  trails.  In  subsequent  years  the  continual  construction  and 
improvements  led  to  twenty  miles  of  carriage  roads  and  twenty-four  miles 
of  saddle  trails  in  just  Yosemite  National  Park  alone  by  1901.^^ 

While  some  work  was  contracted  out,  most  of  the  work 
accomplished  on  the  road  and  trail  networks  were  accomplished  by  the 
soldiers. The  work  was  difficult  but  resulted  in  well  constructed 
trails  that  could  be  ridden  the  entire  length  on  horseback.  The 
building  and  repairing  of  trails  progressed  well  during  1903  and  the 
majority  of  the  contracts  were  completed . In  addition  to  the  contract 
work,  the  soldiers  also  made  improvements  using  axes,  hatchets,  and  saws 
to  open  up  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  of  trail  that  had  become 
overgrown  or  blocked  by  fallen  trees. Other  work  was  done  including 
repairing  and  tarring  suspension  bridges  to  facilitate  travel  on  the 
scenic  trails. 

During  the  1903  season,  the  military  commanders  and  the  civilian 
ranger  advisers  suggested  the  establishment  of  permanent  patrolling 
stations,  manned  by  four  to  six  soldiers  each,  allowing  soldiers  to  more 
thoroughly  guard  and  patrol  the  Parks. Subposts,  each  consisting  of 
one  noncommissioned  officer  and  three  to  nine  soldiers  were  established 
at  key  points  of  interest  Soldiers  serving  at  these  substations  were 
relieved  once  a  month.'*®  Detachment  commanders  made  daily  patrols  to 
cover  all  approaches  to  the  Parks  and  the  territory  that  the  trespassers 
most  often  used.'*®  An  officer  *s  patrol  visited  and  inspected  each 
substation  at  least  once  a  month. 

In  an  effort  to  improve  upon  a  working  system,  in  the  first  part 
of  the  1904  mission,  the  Army  again  established  patrol  posts,  divided 
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into  eastern  and  western  sections,  with  an  officer  in  command  of  each.^^ 
Each  section  commander  inspected  each  of  his  posts  at  least  once  during 
the  tour.  After  all  posts  had  been  set  up,  the  patrols  of  adjoining 
posts  met  and  exchanged  mail  and  messages  weekly. This  resulted  in  a 
complete  circuit  of  patrols  from  the  first  post  back  to  the  main  command 
post.  Appendix  "B"  identifies  the  locations  of  these  post  in  relation 
to  the  park.  Each  post  was  required  to  patrol  to  its  front  beyond  the 
boundary  of  the  reservation.^^ 

Small  numbers  of  cattle  were  found  during  the  patrolling  and 
required  the  construction  of  impoundment  corrals,  one  such  corral  is 
visible  in  the  below  photo. While  rounding  the  grazing  cattle  up  it 
was  noticed  that  this  grazing  kept  the  flammable  undergrowth  down  and 
gave  trails  an  additional  utility  other  than  for  patrolling.  They 
served  as  firebreaks,  helping  to  prevent  the  spread  of  forest  fires.^" 


•"V. 


Figure  8.  Impoundment  Corral. 

Historic  Resource  Study,  Vol.  I  of  III,  Yosemite  National  Park,  a  series 

of  photograghs. 
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The  future  of  the  toll  roads  into  the  Parks  became  a  topic  of 


discussion  among  the  military  commanders.  Because  the  initial 
construction  of  the  roads  that  lead  to  the  Parks  was  costly  and  the 
maintenance  of  them  after  the  winters  was  expensive,  the  civilian  road 
construction  companies  charged  high  toll  rates  for  passage.^®  This  put 
an  economic  strain  on  most  of  the  Parks  visitors.  The  existence  of 
tolls  themselves  seems  incompatible  with  the  charter  of  National  resorts 
and  recreation  that  is  to  be  available  to  everyone.  The  Army  commanders 
believed  that  Federal  acquisition  of  these  toll  roads  would  allow  more 
public  use  of  the  Parks. They  also  believed  that  with  a  minimal 
charge,  they  should  be  able  to  maintain  them  in  proper  condition  to 
facilitate  the  public  and  the  soldiers  conducting  their  mission. 

Since  the  roads  had  been  built  under  the  authority  of  both 
National  and  California  law,  the  owners  could  not  be  deprived  of  their 
property  except  for  reasonable  compensation.^®  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  had  the  power  to  regulate,  but  not  to  prohibit,  the  taking  of 
tolls  on  the  roads  in  the  National  Parks.®®  The  prohibiting  of  tolls  on 
these  roads  would  be  illegal.  The  answer  to  the  problem  seemed  to  be  to 
pass  legislation  providing  for  their  acquisition  and  the  settlement  of 
any  legal  claims  of  the  road  construction  companies. 

The  second  year  the  military  administered  the  Parks,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  John  Noble  sent  a  letter  to  the  General  Land  Office  in 
San  Francisco.  In  that  communication  Secretary  Noble  said  that  the 
department  wished  to  foster  a  system  of  roads  and  transportation  as  well 
as  accommodations  that  would  make  visitor  trips  to  the  park  as  enjoyable 
as  possible.®^ 


The  photo  on  the  following  page  is  of  the  first  automobile  in 
the  California  National  Parks. 
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Figure  9,  First  Auto  in  the  California  National  Parks, 

Historic  Resource  Study,  Vol.  I  of  III,  Yosemite  National  Park,  a  series 

of  photograghs. 
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Secretary  Noble  directed  the  land  office  agents  to  consult  with 
the  military  commanders  as  soon  as  possible  and  obtain  information  on 
the  condition,  origin,  and  right  of  franchise  of  all  toll  roads  within 
the  Parks.  Noble  also  requested  that  the  owners  and  managers  of  the 
toll  roads  introduce  themselves  to  the  department  of  the  Interior.  The 
report  submitted  noted  that  the  toll  roads  in  and  outside  the  Parks  were 
aggravating  to  travelers  and  recommended  that  the  Federal  government 
acquire  all  the  roads  within  the  limits  of  the  National  Parks. 

The  representatives  of  the  toll  roads  met  with  the  Land  Office 
in  San  Francisco  and  presented  them  with  statements  from  the 
corporations  owning  those  roads,  showing  their  condition,  franchise 
rights,  length,  cost,  rates  of  toll,  etc.®^  Final  suggestion  of  the 
land  agents  was  for  the  Federal  government  to  purchase  and  open  to  free 
use  all  the  roads  within  the  boundaries  of  the  National  Parks  in 
California.®^  Congressional  representatives  from  California  and  the 
military  commanders  also  made  suggestions  to  this  effect.  They 
presented  the  example  of  the  Federal  money  that  had  been  appropriated 
for  roads  and  bridges  at  Yellowstone  National. Park  and  the  National 
Military  Park  comprising  of  the  Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga 
battlefields .  ®® 

The  bills  that  resulted  from  this  investigation  could  not  pass 
both  houses  of  Congress.®’  A  substitute  measure,  an  amendment  making 
appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  government  was  passed.®® 
That  provision,  besides  providing  four  thousand  dollars  for  the 
protection  of  the  Parks,  specific  construction,  and  improvement  work, 
also  provided  that  the  secretaries  of  War  spend  some  of  the  money.  This 
is  to  appoint  three  commissioners  to  examine  and  collect  data  on  the 
existing  toll  roads.®® 

These  commissions  reported  that  until  the  military  arrived  there 
had  been  little  attention  to  the  country  surrounding  the  Parks. Now, 
the  tolls  demanded  by  the  owners  of  the  only  access  routes  restricted 
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travel  into  the  new  California  National  Parks.  The  government's 
responsibility  laid  in  purchasing  the  existing  roads  and  constructing 
new  toll-free  ones.  If  the  latter  were  chosen,  the  existing  road  owners 
would  be  compensated  somehow.  It  would  be  advantageous  for  the 
government  to  own  all  entry  roads  into  the  park  to  ensure  proper  control 
of  traffic. 

The  commissions  also  found  that  the  existing  roads  used  for 
patrol  purposes  were  not  adequate  for  smooth  communications  between  the 
soldiers  guarding  the  Parks. The  construction  of  additional  roads 
would  also  reduce  the  cost  of  transporting  the  required  supplies  to  the 
soldiers  and  aid  better  fire  control.  Eliminating  tolls  on  all  the 
existing  roads  and  constructing  new  ones  would  allow  visitors  also  the 
military  to  reach  all  sections  of  the  Parks. 

With  the  publication  of  the  commissioner's  report  and  the  annual 
reports  by  the  military  commanders  as  Acting  Superintendents 
recommending  that  all  roads  traversing  the  National  Parks  should  be 
free,  the  California  Congressional  delegation  decided  to  act .  It 
decided  to  ask  for  the  necessary  funds  to  buy  the  private  roads  in  the 
Parks  and  to  build  at  a  minimum  the  suggested  new  roads  to  the  Parks. 
This  resolution  passed  and  cleared  the  way  for  the  military  who  now 
could  start  the  long  needed  improvements.’^^  These  improvements  for  the 
roads  were  urgently  needed,  because  with  the  increasing  accessibility  to 
the  parks,  tourist  increased  the  demands  on  the  transportation  networks. 

Facilities  Development  and  Planning 

The  first  military  commanders  were  forced  by  necessity  to  use 
temporary  shelters  for  housing  of  the  soldiers,  supplies  and  horses. 

The  photos  on  the  following  page  are  of  the  early  shelters  used  by  the 
Army.  There  was  little  construction  during  the  first  years,  although 
soldiers  did  construct  a  horse  shed  in  1901. 
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Figure  10.  In  Camp  in  Sequioa  National  Park. 

An  Illustrated  American,  November  28,  1896,  a  series  of  photograghs. 


Figure  11.  Improvised  Shelter. 

Historic  Resource  Study,  Vol .  I  of  III,  Yosemite  National  Park,  a  series 

of  photograghs. 
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The  inconvenience  of  no  permanent  structures  and  the  fact  that 
the  temporary  structures  were  usually  destroyed  by  campers  and 
trespassers  during  the  winter  months  when  the  military  left,  forced  the 
military  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  to  construct  permanent  buildings 
and  facilities  in  the  Parks. The  need  for  these  permanent  structures 
and  housing  would  allow  storage  of  the  equipment  so  that  the  units  would 
not  have  to  transport  all  the  equipment  back  to  San  Francisco  each 
year 

The  War  Department  allotted  money  for  the  improvement  of  the 
primary  camps  of  the  military  units  in  the  Parks.  These  funds  paid  for 
the  water  supplies  and  the  construction  of  numerous  buildings,  including 
kitchens  and  mess  halls,  commissary  and  quartermaster  storehouses, 
stables,  and  bathhouses . The  standard  procedure  for  construction  was 
for  the  lumber  to  be  purchased  for  the  sides  and  roof.®°  Then  soldiers 
obtained  the  construction  timbers  from  nearby  Forests.®^  -In  addition 
they  also  built  pack  train  stables,  laundries,  and  wagon  sheds. The 
majority  of  the  material  for  these  buildings  was  obtained  through  the 
seizures  of  the  numerous  shakes  that  were  illegally  cut  and  constructed 
on  government  lands.  The  soldiers  billeted  in  Canvas  tents  floored  with 
some  of  this  lumber.®^ 

An  inspection  report  by  the  military  inspectors  in  1909  noted 
that  the  buildings  of  the  Parks,  of  the  most  temporary  character, 
provided  adequate  occupancy,  but  only  for  the  summer  months.®"^  At  that 
time  the  soldiers  and  officers  were  quartered  in  wooden  floored  tents. 
The  Army  stables  had  only  roofs,  their  sides  and  ends  were  open  to  the 
weather  and  predators.®®  Saplings  cut  near  the  camp  formed  the 
framework  of  the  stables  and  storage  tents  as  well  as  the  mess  halls. 

The  headquarters,  bakeries,  blacksmith  shops,  guardhouses, 
quartermasters,  commissary  storehouses,  kitchens,  and  officers*  mess 
were  normally  enclosed.®"^  These  buildings  normally  had  rough  pine 
boards  and  battens  for  the  walls,  shingles  and  shake  roofs,  rough 
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floors,  unfinished  interior  walls,  half  stationary  windows.®®  These 
buildings  stood  on  temporary  wooden  foundation  sills. 

The  Chief  Quartermaster  for  the  California  Departments 
recommended  that  if  the  park  camps  were  to  continue  in  the  present 
localities,  more  substantial  buildings  would  have  to  be  constructed.®® 
The  Chief  said  that  the  new  buildings  should  be  fashioned  entirely  of 
wood,  with  native  mountain  pine  used  for  the  exterior  and  interior 
finishes,  with  natural  roofs  of  shakes.®®  The  photo  below  is  of  one 
such  building. 


Figure  12.  Early  Construction  Standards. 

Historic  Resource  Study,  Vol.  I  of  III,  Yosemite  National  Park,  a  series 

of  photograghs. 


In  1911,  the  War  Department  began  building  temporary  barracks, 
lavatories,  and  frame  cottages  in  the  Parks  for  the  soldiers  use.  The 
installation  of  better  water  and  sewer  systems  also  occurred.®^  By  the 
following  year  the  Army  engineers  had  built  cottages,  frame  buildings 
with  electric  lights,  plumbing  on  stone  foundations,  and  also  built  a 
concrete  magazine  for  the  storage  of  explosives . 

One  of  the  most  important  buildings  in  the  Parks  was  the 
building  where  the  accompanying  Army  surgeons  stayed  during  the  summers. 
These  surgeons  accompanying  the  soldiers  during  the  military  missions 
often  served  double  duty,  serving  the  public  as  well  as  the  soldiers.®^ 
This  practice  was  suspended  in  1914  when  the  War  Department  authorized  a 
civilian  doctor  to  be  employed  by  the  military  in  the  Parks. 

Because  of  the  increasing  number  of  permanent  and  semi-permanent 
structures  being  built  in  the  Parks,  in  1913,  the  military  commanders 
recommended  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  a  board  of  landscape 
architects,  structural  architects,  and  civil  engineers  be  formed  to 
formulate  plans  for  the  future  developments.^^  The  majority  of  the 
improvements  depended  upon  the  individual  commanders  and  related  skills 
of  each  of  them,  which  changed  year  to  year.  The  common  belief  by  the 
military  was  that  the  park  improvements  should  be  a  continuous  process 
according  to  a  deliberate  plan  with  an  endstate  in  mind.^® 

As  a  result  of  these  insistent  recommendations,  a  study  with  the 
mission  of  finding  ways  to  relieve  the  increasing  congestion,  and  plan 
the  future  park  villages'  design  was  conducted  in  1915.^"^ 

Natural  Preservation  Projects 

The  military  authorities  made  major  contributions  toward  the 
conservation  of  natural  resources.  The  management  of  natural  resources 
was  very  important  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  consequently  the 
military  commanders  of  the  Parks  as  well.  The  most  dramatic  impact  the 
military  made  in  this  area  was  the  control  of  trespassers  and  poachers. 
The  largest  groups  of  trespassers  were  sheep  herders,^®  who  had  been 
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using  the  meadows  of  the  California  National  Parks  to  graze  their  sheep 
for  many  years.  By  the  time  the  military  first  arrived  the  damage  that 
the  sheep  had  inflicted  on  the  mountain  meadows  was  immense.®®  The  big 
herds,  sometimes  over  one  hundred  thousand,  overgrazed  and  removed  the 
vegetation  and  soil.  They  also  cut  rut  like  trails  with  their  sharp 
hooves  that  allowed  erosion  of  the  hill  sides. These  harmful 
activities  didn't  concern  the  owners  of  these  flocks. 

In  the  1890 's  the  sheep  herders  experienced  a  fall  in  the  price 
of  wool,  as  well  as  other  negative  influences  impacting  on  their 
livelihood.^°^  The  expansion  of  people  into  the  traditional  winter 
grazing  range,  transportation  changes,  and  the  prohibition  of  the 
grazing  of  livestock  in  the  Sierra  Forest  Reserve  and  the  Yosemite  and 
Sequoia  (General  Grant)  Nat-ional  Parks  also  contributed  to  the  increase 
in  trespassing  and  poaching-  The  sheepherder  who  had  used  the  park's 
meadows  for  years  refused  to  recognize  the  new  governmental  boundaries 
and  regulations  resulting  in  numerous  cases  of  violations Eventually 
the  ban  of  grazing  in  National  Parks  and  the  constraints  on  their 
pastures  in  the  National  Forests,  would  end  the  sheep  grazing. 

Realizing  the  limitations  of  their  numbers  of  soldiers,  and  the 
limitations  on  enforcement  authority  for  the  punishment  of  trespassing, 
military  commanders  decided  that  they  must  take  action  to  get  the 
attention  of  the  owners  and  herders  of  the  flocks.  Initial  military 
actions  consisted  of  having  the  patrols  arrest  the  herders,  then  bring 
them  and  their  dogs  back  to  the  patrol  bases  and  warning  the  herders  of 
the  legal  consequences  of  trespassing. This  temporarily  solved  the 
problem. 

The  herders  soon  realized  that  the  Army  could  only  warn  them  and 
then  had  to  set  them  free.  The  tactic  that  evolved  from  frustration, 
because  of  the  limited  measures  they  could  take,  was  to  drive  the  herd 
outside  the  Parks  at  the  point  where  they  were  found-  Then  the 
offending  sheepherders  were  moved  to  the  opposite  boundary  of  the  Parks 
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to  be  set  free  and  then  their  workers  in  even  another  direction.  This 
practice  required  a  long  and  expensive  roundup  time  for  the  herdsmen  to 
retrieve  the  flocks  and  left  them  exposed  to  the  Parks'  predators 
The  military  commanders  constantly  requested  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  make  strict  penalties  consisting  of  fines  or  jail  terms  for 
the  trespassing.  This  never  happened  while  the  Army  was  there. 

Related  to  the  trespassing  problem  was  the  unauthorized  use  of 
the  patented  lands  (land  owned  by  private  citizens)  within  the  parks, 
and  the  requirement  of  the  military  to  administer  these.  Acting 
Superintendents  had  to  handle  these  tenderly  because  the  property  owners 
had  to  cross  the  park  land  to  get  to  their  property.  These  citizens 
primarily  grazed  cattle  and  horses  in  the  park,  usually  from  April 
through  October -and  then  they  returned  to  their  central  valley  homes, 

Petitions  for  allowing  the  grazing  of  this  stock  within  the 
parks  argued  that  grazing  would  reduce  the  ever  present  threat  of  forest 
fires.^°®  Forest  fires  could  be  somewhat  avoided  because  the  animal 
trails  acted  as  fire  breaks  and  the  grazing  kept  the  underbrush  down.^°^ 
Until  grazing  privileges  were  allowed,  the  undergrowth  in  the  Parks  had 
grown  so  thick  that  it  took  a  constant  lookout  by  the  patrols  to  spot 
and  combat  the  fires  before  they  got  out  of  control. The  agreement 
made  by  military  commanders  was  that  they  permitted  grazing  since  it  was 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Army  and  only  from  August  to  October  and 
after  receiving  permits  from  the  Acting  Superintendents . 

From  the  first  year  in  1891,  the  military  commanders  of  the 
Parks  found  evidence  of  widespread  poaching  and  wanton  killing. The 
ability  to  counter  this  problem  was  difficult  not  only  because  of  the 
small  number  of  soldiers  but  mainly  because  a  large  portion  of  the 
poaching  took  place  during  the  winter  months  when  the  military  was  not 
in  the  Parks. Although  the  Army  protected  fish  and  wildlife  during 
the  summer,  the  hunters,  trappers,  and  fishermen  waited  until  the 
military  departed  before  they  would  enter  the  Parks. 
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One  military  commander  in  particular,  COL  S.B.M.  Young,  took  an 
active  interest  in  the  problem  of  hunters  and  trappers  during  his  tenure 
as  Acting  Superintendent COL  Young  found  that  both  game  and  song 
birds  had  been  shot  and  that  fish  in  the  spawning  beds  had  been  killed 
by  explosives This  abuse  forced  COL  Young  to  refuse  permits  for 
carrying  firearms  within  the  park  and  issued  orders  to  his  patrols  to 
disarm  anyone  found  carrying  them.^^*^  In  one  case  Col  Young  found 
himself  the  subject  of  legal  complaints  from  a  park  visitor  who  wanted  a 
permit  for  carrying  a  firearm.  Young  stood  fast  in  adhering  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  by  denying  the  request. 

This  policy  was  adopted  by  the  other  military  commanders  in  the 
following  years.  The  removal  of  firearms  resulted  in  an  increase  of 
quail  and  grouse.  This  led  to  increases  in  deer,  bear,  lynx,  fox, 
raccoon,  tree  squirrels,  and  other  small  game.^^®  The  animals  lost  their 
fear  of  man  making  it  easier  for  them  to  be  studied  in  their  natural 
state. Interesting  to  note  was  the  countercharge  of  visitors,  that 
some  of  the  soldiers  were  killing  game.  These  complaints  led  to 
military  commanders  stripping  the  men  of  carbines  and  allowed  only 
pistols  to  be  carried. Additional  rules  and  regulation  for  the  parks 
are  listed  in  Appendix  "D" . 

To  be  effective  in  removing  the  weapons  from  the  people  entering 
the  Parks,  an  education  program  was  begun.  It  required  outlying  camps 
near  the  entrances  to  patrol  the  Parks  better-  The  program  instructed 
visitors  about  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Parks  before  they 
entered  and,  when  necessary,  seized  weapons This  program  also 
allowed  the  military  to  escort  the  livestock  brought  in  by  the  owners  of 
patented  land. 

Problems 

As  in  Yellowstone  Park,  the  military  commanders  administering 
the  California  Parks  didn't  have  the  necessary  legal  authority  to 
administer  to  the  Parks. This  forced  the  commanders  to  request 
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legislation  to  be  passed  which  would  give  them  the  power  necessary  to 
conduct  their  assigned  mission. 

During  1891-1900  the  use  of  Army  soldiers  to  administer  to  the 
park  system  constantly  came  under  question  from  the  surrounding 
communities  because  of  the  extralegal  measures  that  it  required  to 
continue.  Congress  eventually  became  aware  of  many  voiced  concerns,  and 
by  June  of  1900  formally  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
request  from  the  Secretary  of  War  a  detail  of  soldiers  to  not  only 
prevent  trespassing  but  also  other  illegal  acts.^^^  This  finally  made 
the  presence  of  soldiers  in  the  California  Parks  legal. 

During  the  period  of  1900-1903  such  conditions  as  existed  in 
Yellowstone  prior  to  that  legislation  appeared  in  Yosemite,  Sequoia,  and 
General  Grant. This  resulted  in  the  inability  of  the  military  to 
enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
required. The  interests  of  all  concerned,  but  especially  those  of  the 
United  States,  required  the  enactment  of  laws  suitable  for  the  dignified 
and  orderly  government  of  the  Parks. 

The  Act  of  Congress  approved  on  6  February  1905^^°  authorized  all 
people  employed  in  Forest  reservations  and  National  Parks  to  make 
arrests  for  the  violation  of  rules  and  regulations . This  didn't 
provide  punishment  for  violations  other  than  expulsion. 

Summary 

The  United  States  Army  began  its  work  in  the  California  Parks 
during  a  period  of  time  that  had  no  war.  Because  of  this,  soldiers  were 
considered  as  some  peacetime  assets  that  should  be  used  in  the  times  of 
need . 

Initially,  a  hostile  neighboring  population  resented  the  use  of 
soldiers  to  stop  the  uncontrolled  access  to  the  park  lands  that  allowed 
them  to  violate  it.^^^  Attitudes  changed  through  the  years  as  more 
people  became  believers  in  environmental  awareness  and  protection  of  the 
resources  in  the  National  Parks. 
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The  military  protected  the  beginnings  of  the  National  Park 
System  in  California  when  no  other  source  of  protection  was  available. 
When  the  park  awareness  was  actualized  and  conservation  became  a  part  of 
the  nation's  thinking,  the  presence  of  a  military  force  became 
inappropriate. At  that  time,  the  transition  from  the  military 
administration  to  a  civil  one  was  less  abrupt  because  many  military 
personnel  accepted  discharges  from  the  Army.  These  men  became  the 
professional  cadre  around  which  the  first  civilian  range  force  was 
formed. 
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CHAPTER  SIX 


CONCLUSION 

This  study  has  documented  only  a  small  portion  of  the  history 
that  the  military  contributed  in  these  parks.  The  amount  of  information 
about  the  Army  role  in  these  National  Parks  is  significant,  but  is 
hidden  in  so  many  sources  and  not  consolidated  in  any  one  general 
location.  Nevertheless,  the  answers  to  the  research  questions  were 
discovered. 

The  question  of  what  event  led  to  the  use  of  the  military  in  the 
California  National  Parks  was  answered-  That  being  the  Army  involvement 
in  Yellowstone  Park  from  1886  to  1916.  While  the  Army  administered  the 
Park,  by  request  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  it  experienced  and 
solved  many  of  the  same  problems  and  challenges  that  were  later 
encountered  in  California. 

To  a  significant  degree,  problems/challenges  and  solutions 
associated  with  the  Army  administering  the  Parks  of  California  is 
answered.  The  majority  of  the  problems  experienced  usually  had  some 
type  of  immediate  solution  associated  with  it. 

When  Congress  granted  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  the  Mariposa  Big 
Tree  Grove  to  California  in  1864,  it  initiated  the  practice  of  setting 
aside  portions  of  the  public  land  to  be  maintained  and  administered  by 
the  government-  At  the  beginning  this  attempt  at  protecting  these  lands 
appeared  to  fail.  The  first  civilian  superintendents  did  not  have  the 
assets  to  meet  the  objectives  of  the  missions  mandated  by  Congress - 
Because  of  these  failures,  the  military  was  ordered  to  take  charge  of 
the  Parks  and  administer  them  as  Acting  Superintendents  until  an 
adequate  civilian  force  could  be  formed  and  appropriated  to  do  it. 
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Before  1894  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  and  throughout  the 
administering  of  the  California  Parks,  the  Military  operated  without  a 
legal  framework.  Realizing  this,  the  Acting  Superintendents  were 
careful  of  their  handling  the  problems  that  occurred  and  continued  their 
push  for  legal  sanctions  that  eventually  were  applied  in  the  National 
Parks. 

The  resulting  military  administration  accomplished  the  assigned 
mission  such  as  stopping  trespassing,  vandalism,  and  poaching  though 
with  many  challenges,  and  was  extended  to  cover  the  Yosemite,  Sequoia, 
and  General  Grant  National  Parks  till  1916. 

Some  of  the  challenges  encountered  required  administrative 
procedures  to  be  developed,  improvements  to  be  made  to  road  networks, 
policies  developed,  human  and  natural  threats  to  the  ecosystem  dealt 
with,  as  well  as  dealing  with  the  ever  changing  political  demands  of 
working  with  civilian  agencies. 

That  contributions  made  by  the  Army  during  this  mission  is 
another  question  that  was  answered  to  a  general  degree-  The  total 
contributions  would  require  many  years  of  research,  hence  we  focused  in 
the  areas  of  administration  execution,  lines  of  communications,  facility 
development  and  planning,  and  natural  preservation  projects. 

When  the  handoff  for  administering  the  Parks  was  made  between 
the  military  and  the  new  National  Park  service,  it  was  with  a  cadre  of 
some  of  the  same  people  who  were  in  the  military  in  1916.  The 
administrative  procedures  that  were  used  by  the  military  commanders  were 
the  foundation  for  those  used  by  the  Park  Service  with  minor 
modification. 

Probably  the  most  important  impact  of  the  military  on  the  Park 
Service  was  the  fact  that  they  were  able  to  hand  over  parks  in  better 
condition  than  they  received  them.  Because  the  military  accomplished 
it's  assigned  mission,  the  Parks  of  California  were  protected  until  the 
civilian  force  was  capable  of  taking  over  the  task.  It  is  important  to 
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recognize  that  the  United  States  Army  protected  the  initial  elements  of 
the  present  day  system  during  a  time  when  no  other  organization  had  the 
capability  to  do  so.  Also  important  to  recognize  is  that  the  military 
commanders  took  their  responsibilities  seriously  and  they  recognized 
when  the  need  to  transition  to  a  civilian  administration  came. 

With  the  end  of  the  military  participation,  the  birth  of  the 
National  Park  Service  was  assured.  The  entire  nation  gained  an 
awareness  of  the  awesome  gift  the  parks  represented.  This  awareness  is 
reflected  by  the  continued  civilian  development  of  the  nation’s  parks. 

The  character  of  the  majority  of  the  military  officers  and 
soldiers  directed  to  do  the  nonmilitary  duties  of  preservation  and 
protection  was  of  high  caliber,  and  their  loyalty  to  the  mission  they 
were  given  was  unquestionable.  This  was  the  case  at  even  the  highest 
levels,  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense’s  often  sacrificed  the  best  interest 
of  the  Army  for  the  interest  of  the  parks  to  achieve  the  objectives  for 
which  they  were  established.  As  the  westward  expansion  of  the  country 
required  more  assistance  for  the  Army,  the  Secretary  continued  to  commit 
units  to  the  park  missions.  Had  this  not  been  done  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Parks  would  have  been  abandoned  and  with  that  the 
entire  National  Parks  Service,  which  grew  from  the  military 
administration. 

Many  of  the  rules  and  regulations  concerning  the  conservation, 
protection,  preservation  of  natural  wonders,  forests  and  plant  life, 
lakes  and  streams,  animals,  birds  and  fish,  and  prevention  of  vandalism 
and  waste,  were  initiated  by  the  various  military  commanders.  More  than 
just  inspirational  contributions,  the  military  contributed  in  many 
tangible  ways.  Natural  resource  management  such  as  game  management  and 
lease  provisions  was  developed  under  the  military  administrations. 

These  continue  to  be  principle  parts  of  the  present  day  National  Park 
Service.  The  United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  constructed  trails, 
bridges,  camp  grounds,  and  hard  sites.  The  road  system  development  in 
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the  parks  during  the  military  administrations  were  the  foundation  of  the 
present  one  in  these  Parks.  Maps  of  the  Parks  were  basically 
nonexistent  until  the  military  commanders  arrived  and  started  mapping 
the  area,  many  of  these  maps  still  are  in  existence  today. 

Describing  the  conditions,  which  the  military  operations  were 
conducted  under  during  the  period  1891  to  1914  administering  the  parks, 
it  sounds  like  an  example  from  FM  100-19  Domestic  Support  Operations  in 
1995.  With  little  or  no  training,  units  from  all  military  services 
conduct  domestic  support  operations  today  and  many  challenges  are  the 
same.  It  is  all  to  common  for  ground  units  to  be  called  to  provide 
support  to  Bureau  of  Land  Management  for  fighting  fires,  restocking  fish 
habitats,  or  feeding  threatened  wildlife  in  remote  areas.  These  units 
do  so  with  about  the  same  amount  of  warning  that  the  cavalry  did  in 
1891. 

The  focus  of  all  the  military  services  is  on  war  fighting,  but 
as  evidenced  by  this  paper  most  of  the  military's  time  is  obligated  to 
doing  something  other  than  war.  The  military,  by  virtue  of  being  an 
organization  trained  to  operate  in  flexible  situations  also  equipped  to 
do  so,  is  a  ready  asset  to  be  used  when  the  government  needs  one. 

Because  so  much  emphasis  is  placed  on  leadership  development  and  soldier 
training,  the  military  presents  itself  as  the  immediate  temporary 
solution  to  overwhelming  problems  that  the  government  cannot  remedy. 

The  significance  of  the  Army  conducting  these  missions  is  that 
there  already  exists  an  historical  precedent  for  it.  It  is  important  to 
reflect  on  the  experiences  of  the  Army  because  this  is  not  new.  As  the 
Army  routinely  provided  support  to  state  and  federal  governments,  but 
only  until  the  government  established  it  is  organic  capabilty. 

Future  Study 

Although  there  are  members  of  our  society  who  even  today  still 
attempt  to  argue  the  need  for  the  National  Park  System,  there  are  areas 
that  still  stay  preserved  and  conserved.  Trees,  mountains,  wildlife  and 
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beauty  have  been  saved  from  the  people  who  want  it  destroyed.  The  fact 
that  this  preservation  was  accomplished  by  the  United  States  Army  opens 
the  possibilities  for  further  study. 

There  is  an  awesome  opportunity  to  explore  completely  the 
military's  contribution  to  Sequoia  (General  Grant)  National  Park. 

Sequoia  has  it's  own  history  even  though  it  is  attached  to  the  Yosemite 
National  Park-  Sequoia  park  had  it's  own  military  commanders  and  units 
who  confronted  unique  challenges  from  the  surrounding  communities.  By 
examining  the  particular  contributions  of  the  soldiers  who  performed 
these  missions,  a  direct  linkage  and  timeline  can  be  constructed. 
Identifying  every  contributions  possible  and  analyzing  this  while 
considering  the  moral  climate  of  the  local  and  national  public  would 
serve  as  a  time  capsule  that  is  sure  to  expose  the  dramatic  saving  of 
this  park  by  the  military  for  present  enjoyment.  The  unique  aspect  of 
the  Sequoia  Redwood  trees,  which  notably  many  are  named  for 
distinguished  military  figures,  is  significant  because  there  are  no 
others  of  this  type  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Another  approach  to  sampling  the  militaries  contribution  to  the 
National  Park  Service  is  to  concentrate  on  a  particular  period.  To 
properly  understand  the  significance  and  impact  to  the  units  performing 
these  missions  a  microscope  approach  should  be  applied  to  spotlight  a 
unit  and  the  history  of  it  performing  these  missions.  Areas  that  would 
be  important  to  consider  are:  (1)  Soldiers  experience,  and  the  carrying 
over  of  this  experience,  (2)  Commanders,  and  the  exchange  of  information 
among  reliefs,  (3)  Unit  tradition  and  standard  operating  procedures 
associated  with  the  park  missions,  (4)  Social  norms  of  the  military  and 
the  local  populous  during  this  period,  (5)  An  understanding  of  the 
societies  concerns  and  attitudes  towards  natural  preservation. 

A  considerable  amount  of  information  is  available  for  this 
research  but  the  time  requirement  will  be  extensive.  Unit  histories  are 
available  through  the  National  Archives.  There  exist  the  possibility  of 
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interviews  with  the  later  date  participants  or  at  least  with  direct 
decedents.  The  surrounding  communities  have  in  the  microfilm  form, 
publications  of  the  period  newspapers.  The  park  libraries  have  a 
significant  amount  of  information  available  in  them,  but  they  do  require 
being  present  to  research  most  of  it. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  the  daily  activities  in  the 
life  of  the  Acting  Superintendent  officer  for  the  length  of  the  mission. 
By  starting  with  the  first  year,  then  the  middle  year  and  culminating 
with  the  final  year  a  legitimate  sampling  of  experiences  would  be 
obtained.  This  is  possible  by  researching  the  diaries  of  the  officers 
and  the  follow  on  publications  that  many  went  on  to  write.  This  would 
provide  a  snap  shot  of  the  officers  challenges  and  allow  measurement  of 
the  contributions  to  the  parks.  This  could  be  carried  another  step  by 
comparing  the  park  officers  experiences  with  the  military  commanders  at 
the  same  level  of  responsibilities  that  are  now  conducting  similar 
missions . 

The  most  ambitious  research  would  be  that  of  identifying  the 
total  contribution  of  the  military  to  the  National  Parks  and  Service. 
This  would  start  shortly  after  the  revolutionary  war  with  the  earliest 
and  crude  setting  aside  of  areas  for  public  pleasure.  The  contributions 
of  Louis  and  Clark  as  well  as  the  protection  provided  to  westward 
expansion  by  the  military  would  be  contributors.  The  famous  like  CPT 
Pike  (Pikes  Peak)  military  explorers  and  others  would  have  to  explored. 
The  militia  and  retired  military  personnel  contributions  are  enormous  to 
all  the  parks  as  well.  The  parameters  of  the  study  would  be  inclusive 
of  the  contributions  of  the  soldiers  today  as  they  are  supporting  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  with  manpower  and  equipment.  Though  this  study  would 
be  enormous  it  would  demonstrate  that  the  military  has  always  been  and 
continues  to  be  involved  in  supporting  the  National  Parks, 
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SUPERIN  ri’NDI^NTS  OF  PFQUOIA 
NATIONAL  PAFK^ 

NotahJe  Events  Durln^^  Tenure  of  Office 

i?9i-92.  Cnptain  John  Dorst,  Founli  Cavalry,  Firit  nijrjinU'rstlon  by 
United  States  Army,  Dors:  Cjc«.b  5ncl  Dorst  Cair.p  named  for  him. 

lS«yj  *94.  C;.ptain  Jam.'.s  J.  Parker,  Fourth  C.ivalry.  Advocated  repair 
of  North  Fork  road.  Advocated  e,x tendon  of  p.*:k  boundaries  to 
include  General  Grant  and  Mount  Whitney  .areas.  First  planting 
of  trout  in  Giant  Forest  and  nc,ar-by  streams.  Named  Parker  group 
of  trees  for  his  family. 

I?94.  I.ivUtenant  Henry  B,  Clark,  Battery  D,  Third  Artillery.  Stressed 
ro.ad  approaches  to  p:rk.  Suggested  Irnauguration  of  lire  protection. 
During  this  year,  298  tourists  pcf-od  through  Sequoia;  some  1,000 
persons  vidied  General  Grant  Park. 

iSOj.  Captain  J.  Lockett,  Feurrh  Cavalry,  'Fook  .'’Ctivc  control  mc.a-urcs 
.against  sheepmen  and  po.aihers. 

’  From  i?9o,  date  of  cuMi:  >n  of  ?o*vir?a  National  P.-rk  and  General  Grant 

N*zt!;n3l  Park,  the  S-.'.;«.r;n!endcnt  of  Sequoia  National  Pork  vas  also  AcUny  Super- 

ijitcivient  of  General  Grant  National  Park. 

Lii ‘.itfnrtit  .Alexander  T,  Dean,  Fourth  Cavalry.  Made  othcial 
report  of  fraudxvcnt  ],»i'.d  acquisition  through  S-vanip  and  Over- 
Ap'j:  Arr.  F.’rforccd  boundaries  of  pii\  atc  holdir.gs  in  the  park  .-ind 
stre^'sed  ceor:;:'i  of  sheep  within  the  park. 

Ii96"<y2..  George  kf.  G..HaJe,  Fourth  Cavalry.  Considerable 

trail  wpck.  achieved  during  ibis’ period.  Opened  Tar  Gap  dVall 
from  Mineral  King  to  Ilockcit  Meadows,  F’irst  detailed  n\:;p  of 
the  p.Trk  area  made.  Advocated  laws  to  stop  ravages  by  sheepmen. 
Boundary  line  in  both  parks  started  this  year. 

1898.  LiciUciur.t  Bcuinet  X.  Smith,  First  Utah  Volunteer  Cavalry,  Civil¬ 
ian  cuitedijus  vv«  re  appointed  during  the  Spanish-Aincrlcan  War. 
However,  their  tiurnbcrs  were  too  few  to  cope  with  the  situation. 
'Fhey  were  n -I  ced  by  Licutemt-nl  Smith  ,and  his  tro'ps.  Mount 
W'lilincy  Power  C  jmp;.!iy  started  in  this  year.  _  _  _ 

I  8^9*  Li'-ut».rant  A.  Moss,  Twenty-fourth  Cavalry.  Constructed 

bridge  .icross  Fast  Fork  in  .jf  Silver  City. 

1900.  Captain  Frank  West,  Ninth  Cav.iJry.  First  appropriation  of 
$10,000  received  by  p.-irk  administrators  for  protection,  improve¬ 
ment,  a/id  repair  c«>n si. auction  of  Irailr  and  roads.  Congrersinan  J.  C, 
Needham  visited  rhe  park  with  Brodcr  and  Ralph  Hopping 
.and  w.ts  so  irnpres'^'  d  lluat  he  started  immediate  action  on  appropria¬ 
tion  upon  arriving*  in  W.ashinglon.  Work  started  cn  completion 
of  Nc*rih  Fork  Road  to  Giant  Forest.  Insufficient  irroney  prevented 
road  from  rcaclimg  Giant  Forest  that  year.  Brodcr  &  Hopping 
stage  from  Visalia  to  Ka\vc.ih  post  office  began  regular  runs.  From 
Kawe.ah  post  office,  pack  mules  were  the  only  means  of  transportation 
to  the  park. 

1901.  Captain  Lincoln  C.  .Andicws,  Fifteenth  Cavalry.  Continuation  of 
old  Colony  Mill  road  wlih  new  appropriation  of  $i 0,000.  Five 
miles  of  new  road  complttcd,  as  well  as  the  Focett  truss  bridge 
over  the  Marble  Fork  Canyon.  Two  rangers  .appointed  this  year: 
Harry  Britten  .;nd  L.  L.  Davis.  Kings  River  Canvon  Trail  com¬ 
pleted.  Captain  Andrews  named  Roostveli  Tree  in  Imnor  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Many  tr.-’ils  In  Giant  Forest  constructed, 
including  the  start  of  AUa  Trail  by  Ranger  Britten.  Paradise  Cave 
discovered;  this  v.-as  (fxplorcd  five  years  later  by  two  other  rangers. 
Waller  Fry  and  C,  W.  Blossom. 

1902.  Lieutenant  George  B,  Comloy,  Third  Cavalry.  Soldiers  forbidden 
to  carry  firearms  in  the  park.  A'isitors*  guns  sealed. 

Captain  Frank  C,  Barton,  Third  Cavalry.  Topographical  survey 
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1912.  C5pt.'?in  W.  M.  Frrjt  Csvnlry.  0>nsi!uc')Gn  of  rosd 

up  A'l i.'.ldJc  Fork  lr>  Rckk  ?p.ri  ^T'Jro  Creek,  ^'^ount 

WhU'.  ay  Tower  Company  cr..-?t5  »:or.str::«  of  flume  up  Middle 
Fork  of  K:-w-h.  In  f?n  of  x\-\<  yc-r  W^iltcr  F./  w;::  left 

*;?.  rhdrgO  of  pruk  wlijj  four 

•  /'S'  C'pdi.'r'i  Dougj-^«  McCa'ky,  Fs-^t  Cavalry.  Koad  opened  to  ?.v;to- 
moMJe  Uave}  a:: d  vehicle  fee  charged. 

Johnson,  First  Cavalry,  replaced  Caption  Me- 
Cotkey.  Liit  of  Array  adminhiratorj.  (In  J932,  General  Hugh 
J«'»hi’.aori  occarnc  head  of  the  New  Deal  N.R.A.)  Visitors  to  the 

..  .  p^rk  this  year  averaged  3>Soo. 

1914-20.  Civilian  Waller  Fry  apprlnicd  Superintendent,  and  afsisred  by 
thrtc  perraanenl  staff  nxmibers.  Water  systcins  hid  from  Sheirnnn 
Creek  to  Giant  Forest.  John  Muir  'Frail  started.  Roads  and  trails 
irr.provrd.  Ranger  force  organized.  Snmn'iCi  ofiice  at  Gisvit  Forest; 
winttr  oiTicc  at  Three  Rivers.  Studies  of  the  Sequoias  oegun  and 
seedlings  raised.  In  1920,  Whiter  Fry  was  appoinied  to  r.cwly 
uc.vtcd  po<itio.n  of  United  States  Con?rni:?ioncr  for  Sequoia  and 
(Kneral  Gr^nt  Parks,  a  position  he  held  until  his  death  in 
lOi{. I.  He  .-'.'cceeded,  at  ihr.t  time,  by  M.  W,  Grlnth,  the 
present  Ctrmntisfioner. 

begun  by  Uiiltcd  States  'i^eohigb  al  Survey,  AtF'ccrUed  forceful 
protection  of  wildlife  in  rf  •'•prnk:  l•.o:r.n^t:•ati')n  of  gurti  for  bicr-.king 
)  .d.y. 

‘t.-ho'k-v  f's.Frv.  His  coi.ipany  known  as 

ihe  lI  iheir  f.rta  bhek  horses,  Com- 

plet-rd  cid  Colony  Mill  read  to  Giant  Forest,  to  Moro^Rock 

cojiMiucted.  Obtained  opiions  for  p; irate  owners  to  sell  thiclr 
I.fddiirgs  lo  the  govf.-rr.ivcirt.  United  States  topogr.iphir.a]  survey 
completed  this  ye.-^r. 

Captain  L.  W.  Cornl'h  Kp!r,c^d  Captrdn  Yc  ng  for  short  period. 

1904.  Capt.'dn  George  F.  Htuniiton,  Ninth  Cavalry.  Rangers  Davis, 
Idc-sfom,  and  RritUn  on  duty.  Kniirc  civili.m  pofbuiic.cl  recom¬ 
mended.  Introduciion  of  cjk  into  park  for  first  il:ne  resulted  In 
dt-ith  of  a)]. 

j  905.  Capt.^in  j*.-hn  O'Shes,  Ninth  Cavalry.  Son^h  Fork  Trail  from 
Cloi  gK  Cive,  p3ft  Horkelt  MeatJvvrs,  to  Q  .  'nn  JIo:se  C.vmp  and 
Kirn  Car.yo:)  ccnrplctcd.  Kcco:v.-.iv-'ndod  pjopi’galion  of  seeflllngs 
.Hid  reforestation.  Height  of  Mount  V'hitney  ntearured  for  Ent 
vme  by  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Ms 5^’^  feet.  This  was 
l.c.tr  revised  to  I4j495 

1906.  Cap’fiin  Kirly  Walker,  Ninth  Ccv.ilry.  SrvmvMilc  Hill  Trail 
coinpli  ted.  S»x  miles  added  to  Black  Oak  ^Ya*].  Hockett  Atcadcovs 
r;^?'ger  station  built.  Kyploration  of  h'jarbk  (hvc  by  Walter  Fry 
np.d  R.a]-:h  Hoppnrg.  R.^ngcr  .•-tatlon  at  Quinn  Horse  C.imp  com¬ 
pleted,  IViCphonc  line  horn  Three  Rive.-s  to  park  boundary  com¬ 
pleted. 

r9*^8-9.  Captain  Cornelius  C.  Smith,  Four’cenrh  Cavalry.  Tclephotrc 
line  to  Ifoikcit  Meadows  via  Clough  C.tve  compicted.  Construc¬ 
tion  of  ro.ad  ftovn  Giant  I'oiesi  to  Hospital  Rovk  begun;  less  than 
one  mile  built,  and  was  ahandeev'd  tiniil  used  as  part  of  Gencr.als 
Highway  in  19:6.  S-rction  known  .as  Smith’s  Grade.  Building  of 
obs-,rv.tioTy  shcltr-r  on  top  of  Whitney  by  Dr.  C.  G.  Abbott  of 
the  Sraithfonian  Jnsritution. 

1910.  C.aptain  E.  S,  YYiglit,  First  Cavslry.  Aiw'ell’s  Mill  telephone  line 
built.  Hockett  Mr  adows  and  Quinn  pcsnires  fenced  for  horses. 
One  i.hou^nnd  acres  burned  below  Moro  Rock.  Wild  turkeys  !n- 
tjoduced  with  no  success. 

J911.  Major  James  B.  Hugheq  First  C2V3!.'‘y.  Posl-ofhee  buildirg  con¬ 
structed  at  Giant  Forest.  Park  hoiind.arics  enlarged  to  include 
Kern  Canyon  2nd  Mount  Wiiltncy, 
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400  KKrOUT  UF  THK  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR.' 

Exhibit  D. 

KUU»  AND  miULATlONS  THE  YOeCMITe  NATIONAL  PARK. 

Department  op  the  Iktekior, 

D.  Jw\6  Sf  100^9 

1.  By  act  of  Congress  approved  October  1890,  the  tract  of  land  in  the  Slate  of 
'California  describe  as  townships  one  ( t )  and  two  (2)  north  and  townships  one  (1), 
two  (2),  tljrce(3),and  four  (4)  south. all  of  ranges  nineteen  (19),  twenty  (20),  twenty- 
one  (21),  twenty-tm(i'2),  twenty-three  (23),  and  twenty-four  (24)  east,  also  town¬ 
ships  one  (1),  two  three  (3),  and  four  (4)  south  of  range  twenty-five  (26)  east, 
and  also  townships  three  (3)  and  four  (4)  south  of  range  twenty-six  (26)  east,  except¬ 
ing  herefrom  that  tract  of  land  known  aa  Yoscinite  valley,  granted  to  the  State  of 
Ciuifomla  for  a  public  park  by  act  of  Congress  approved  June  30,  1864,  as  the  same 
has  been  surveyed  out  and  accepted  by  said  State,  have  been  set  apart  for  a  public 
park,  and  the  same  shall  be  known  as  the  Yosciuito  National  Park." 

2^  The  park  bv  said  act  is  placed  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  these  rules  and  regulations  are  mado  and  published  in  pursuance 
of  the  duty  lin^scd  on  him  in  regard  thert^to. 

3.  It  is  forbidden  to  injure  or  disturb  in  any  manner  any  of  the  mineral  deposits, 
Jiatural  curiosities,  or  wonders  on  the  Government  lands  within  the  park. 

4.  It  is  forbid<len  to  cut  or  injure  any  timlxT  growing  on  the  park  lands.  Camp¬ 
ing  parties  will  bo  allowed  to  use  dead  or  fallen  timber  for  fuel. 

5.  Fires  shall  be  lighted  only  when  nec'bssary,  and  completely  extinguished  wdien 
not  longer  required.  The  utmost  care  must  be  exercised  at  all  times  to  avoid  setting 
•fire  to  the  timber  and  grass. 

0v  Hunting  or  killing,  wounding  or  (tapturing  any  bini  or  wild  animal  on  the  park 
laiids,  except  dangerous  animals  when  necessary  to  prevent  them  from  destroying 
life  or  inflicting  an  injury,  ia  prohibited.  The  outfits,  including  guns,  traM,  teams, 
borscs,  or  means  of  transportation- used  by  persons  engaged  in  hunting,  killing,  trap¬ 
ping,  ensnaring,  or  capturing  such  birds  or  wild  animals,  or  iu  pevssession  ot  ^ame 
killed  on  the  park  lands  under  other  circumstances  than  presenbed  above,  will  U* 
taken  up  by  the  superintendent  and  held  subject  to  orrler  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  except  in  cases  where  it  is  showm  by  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  outfit  is 
not  the  property  of  the  person  or  persons  violating  this  regulation  and  the  actual 
owner  thereof  was  not  a  j^rty  to  such  violation.  Fireanna  will  only  be  permitted  in 
the  park  on  written  permission  from  the  8ui}erintendent  thereof. 

7.  Fishing  with  nets,  seines,  traps,  or  by  tlie  use  of  drugs  or  explosives,  or  in  any 
other  way  than  with  hook  ana  line,  is  pronibitc<l.  Fishing  for  purposes  of  merchan¬ 
dise  or  profit  is  forbidden.  Fishing  may  be  prohibited  by  order  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  park  in  any  of  the  waters  of  the  park,  or  limited  therein  to  any  specified  season 
of  the  year,  until  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

8.  No  person  will  be  j>crinittetl  to  reside  permanently  or  to  engage  in  any  business 
on  the  Government  lands  in  the  park  without  permission  in  writing  from  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior.  The  superintendent  may  grant  authority  to  competent  persons 
to  act  as  guides  and  revoke  the  samo  in  his  discretion,  and  no  pack  trains  snail  be 
allow'ed  in  the  park  unless  in  charge  of  a  duly  re^istereil  guide. 

9.  Owners  of  patented  lands  wdtnin  the  park  limits  are  entitled  to  the  full  use  and 
enjoyment  thereof;  such  lands,  liowever,  snail  have  the  metes  and  bounds  thereof  so 
marked  and  defined  as  that  they  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  park  lands. 
Stock  may  be  taken  over  the  park  lands  to  patented  lands  with  the  written  permis¬ 
sion  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent, 

10.  The  herding  or  grazing  of  loose  stock  or  cattle  of  any  kind  on  the  Government 
lands  in  the  park,  aa  well  aa  the  driving  of  such  stock  or  cattle  over  the  same,  is 
strictly  forbidden,  except  ia  such  cases  where  authority  therefor  is  granted  by  the 
auperintendent 

11.  The  sale  or  use  of  Intoxicating  liquors  on  the  Government  lands  in  the  park  is 
strictly  forbidden. 

12.  Private  notices  or  advertisements  shall  not  be  poste<l  or  displayed  on  the  Gov- 
ernmeut  lands  within  the  reservation,  except  such  aa  may  be  necessary  for  the  con¬ 
venience  and  guidonco  of  the  public. 

13.  Persona  who  render  themselves  obnoxious  by  disorderly  conduct  or  bad  behav¬ 
ior,  or  who  inuy  violate  any  of  the  foregoing  rules  may  lie  summarily  removed  from 
the  park  and  will  not  be  allowed  to  return  without  permiBsion,  in  writing,  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  superintendent  ot  the  ])ark. 

14.  The  superintendent  designated  by  the  Secretary  is  hereby  authorize<l  and 
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diroctcd  to  remove  all  trespassers  from  the  Government  lands  in  theparkand  enforce 
these  rules  and  regulations  and  all  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  aforesaid. >  ' 

Tnoe.  Rvan, 

Acting  Secrtlarg  of  Ike  Inicrior^ 


UIXIULATIONB  GOVKRNIKO  THK  IMroUNOtNO  AND  DISrOSITION  OK  LOOSS  LIVE  STOCK 
KOUKD  IN  THE  Y08EMITE  NATIONAL  PARK. 

Department  op  the  Interior, 
WaihyngUm^  D.  C,  June 

Horses,  cattle,  or  other  domestic  live  stock  rnnningiat  large  or  ^Ing  Herded  or 
pmzod  on  the  Government  lands  In  the  Yoseiiiita  National  Park  without  authority  - 
initn  the  superintendent  of  the  park  will  be  taken  up  knd  impound^  by  the  super-  * 
inlendent,  who  will  at  once  give  notice  thereof  to  the  o^ner,  ir  known.  If  the  owner 
h  not  known,  notices  of  such  impounding,  giving  a  dcsicript-ion  of  the  animal  or  ani¬ 
mals,  with  the  brands  thereon,  will  heposted  insixpiiblicpiaces  inside  the  nark  and 
in  two  public  planes  outside  the  park.  Any  owner 'or  an  animal  thusiinpounaed  may, 
at  any  time  before  the  sale  thereof,  reclaim  the  same  upon  proving  ownership  and 
l«iying  the  coat  of  notice  and  all  expenses  incident  to  the  taking  up  and  detention  of 
s'tich  animal,  including  the  cost  of  feeding  and  caring  for  the  same.  If  any  animal 
lima  inii)Ounded  shall  not  Ije  reciniinefl  within  thirty  days  from  notiw  to  the  owner 
i>r  from  thedate  of  posUng  notice's,  it  shall  be  sold  at  public  auction  at  such  time  and 
place  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  superintendent  after  ten  daya*  notice,  to  be  given  hv 
j)»tsting  notices  in  six  public  places  in  the  park  and  two  public  placea  outside  tho 
l«irk.  and  by  mailing  to  the  owner,  if  known,  a  copy  thereof. 

A II  money  received  from  the  sale  of  eiich  animals  and  remaining  after  the  payment 
of  all  cxpbnsca  incident  to  the  taking  up,  impounding,  and  selling  thereof,  shall  be 
nirefully  retained  by  the  superintendent  in  a  separate  fund  fora  period  of  six  months, 
iliiring  which  time  the  net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  animal  may  be  claimed  bv 
imd  paid  to  the  owner  upon  the  presentation  of  satisfactory  proof  of  ownership;  anti 
if  not  so  claimed  within  six  months  from  thedate  of  safe,  such  proceeds  snail  be 
lurn^  into  the  Yosemite  National  Park  fund. 

The  superintendent  shall  keep  a  record  in  which  shall  be  set  down  a  description 
of  Hltanimala  impoundetl,  giving  the  brands  found  on  them,  the  date  and  localuy  of 
il»e  taking  up,  the  date  of  all  notices  and  manner  in  which  they  were  given,  the  date 
of  sale,  the  name  and  address  of  the  purchaser,  the  amount  for  which  each  animal 
Wiis  sold  and  the  cost  incurred  in  connection  tnerewith,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
proceeds. 

The  superintendent  will,  in  each  instance,  make  every  reasonable  effort  to  ascer- 
1  tain  the  owner  of  wiimals  impounded  and  give  actual  notice  thereof  to  such  owner. 

i  Thos.  Ryan, 

j  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Inierior, 


Exhibit  E. 


erTANPiNa  orders  jpR  reservation  guards  in  the  yosemite  national  park. 

YasEMiTB  National  Park, 

•  Office  of  the  Acting  Superintendent, 

Wavxma^  CaL^  August  i,  i004. 


CAMP  A,  K.  wood. 

IN  QENEKAL. 

1.  The  term  reservation  guard,  as  used  in  these  orders,  applies  to  any  detachment 
from  this  camp  acting  under  orders  from  the  acting  superintendent 

The  guard  of  Uie  camp  itself  combines  the  functions  of  an  ordinary  camp  guard 
with  certain  functions  of  a  reservation  guard.  It  is  not  referred  to  in  these  orders  by 
tlie  term  reservation  guard. 

2.  Commanders  of  reservation  guards  will  bo  careful  to  inform  themselves  before 
hiving  this  camp  aa  to  their  duties  and  responsibilities.  They  should  prepare  them- 
R'lvca  to  meet  every  emergency  us  it  arises  without  applying  to  this  office  or  other 
authority  for  instructions. 

INT  1904 — MIS,  PT  1 - 28 
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3.  Patrol  po8ta  will  be  established  and  numbered  as  follows; 

Crockers  Station . . . 

Hog  Ranch . . . 

Return  Canyon . 

6o<la  Spring . . 

Reds  Meadow . . . 

Idttlc  Jackass . .  . . * . 

ChiquitA  I-ako . .  . . 

Jersey  dale  - . 


Number. 

...  I 
0 

3 

...  4 

....  5 

...  « 
...  7 

...  8 


Posts  will  ordinarily  be  designated  by  their  numt^rs.  , 

4.  Ah  far  as  practicable  troops  will  alternate  or  take  turn  in  furnishing  all  detach- 

6.  fhe'chancing  of  patrol  posts  will  be  so  regulated  that  no  detachment  shall  be 
absent  from  this  camp  more  than  thirty  days,  and  that  in  retnrning  all  detachments 
shall  arrive  in  this  camp  on  the  same  day,  i 

6.  Posts  Nos.  3,  4,  6,  6,  and  7  will  be  known  as  the  eastern,  and  posts  ^os.  8,  1,  and 

2  as  the  western  section.  An  oIRcer  will  l)0  detained  as  the  commander  of  each  sec¬ 
tion.  The  commander  of  the  eastern  section  will  take  post  at  or  near  Soda  Spring, 
the  commander  of  the  w  estern  section  will  remain  posted  in  this  camp.  I^ch  section 
commander  will  make  at  least  one  inspection  of  each  of  his  posts  during  his  tour,  and 
see  that  alfortlera  for  patrol  posts  are  carried  out.  He  will  make  such  patrols  and 
reconnaissances  as  may  seem  expedient  with  a  view  to  locating  herds  of  sheep  or 
other  stock,  ,  .  .  . 

7.  The  commander  of  the  westpm  section  will  have  a  patrol  in  position  every 

Thursday  to  receive  reports  from  post  No,  7,  as  indicated  in  paragraph  8.  He  will 
c*onfer  with  the  commanding  officer  regarding  inspections  to  be  made  in  the  western 
section,  ,  ,  . . 

8.  The  senior  officer  or  noncommissioned  officer  m  charge  of  a  mtrol  post  is  respon¬ 

sible  for  all  forage  os  well  as  for  all  other  Govermenment  supplies  at  his  poet.  He 
will  give  his  personal  attention  to  the  issue  of  such  supplies,  and  see  that  none  is 
wasted  or  lost  ;  .  , 

In  tlie  use  of  the  Government  ration  he  will  try  to  prevent  the  accumulation  ami 
spoiling  of  any  article.  In  case  of  any  such  at'cumulation  he  will  report  the  article 
and  the  quantity  to  the  commit^ry.  ^ 

Upon  being  relieved  he  will  prepare  a  complete  itemized  list  in  duplicate  of  all 
property  and  stores  found  at  his  post  Both  lists  will  l>e  signed  by  the  new  officer 
or  noncommissionetl  officer.  One  list  W’ill  be  retained  by  the  latter;  tlie  other  will 
be  brought  to  this  camp  and  delivered  to  the  quartermaster  by  the  old  officer  or  non¬ 
commissioned  officer. 

9.  A  day’s  forage  for  a  horse  is  12  pounds  of  gram  and  14  pounds  of  hay. 

A  day’s  forage  for  a  mule  is  9  pounds  of  grain  and  14  pounds  of  hay. 

A  sack  of  oats  averages  90  pounds  in  weight,  or  8  rations  for  a  horse. 

A  quart  cup  of  oats  filled  even  with  the  top  holds  a  little  less  than  a  pound;  heajv 
ing  full  it  w^eighs  a  little  more  than  a  pound. 

10.  Reservation  guards  will  patrol  the  intervals  between  patrol  post.%  so  as  to  i>rc- 

vent  stock  or  camping  parties  from  passing  in  or  out  of  the  park  without  being  dis¬ 
covered.  They  will  explore  the  country  beyond  the  park  line,  bo  as  to  locate  henls 
of  sheep  or  other  stock  intending  to  trespass  upon  the  park.  Guards  detecting  such 
herds  will  keep  them  under  o&ervation  and  turn  them  back,  if  possible,  on  tlie 
park  line.  In  the  performance  of  this  duty  they  will  be  careful  to  avoid  trespassing 
themselves.  ,  ,  ,  .  ^  j  , 

11.  Commanders  of  patrol  posts  and  the  commander  of  the  camp  guard  will  keep 
a  daily  record  of  all  patrols,  impoundings,  or  confiscations  made  by  tneir  command.<. 
They  will  report  to  this  office  all  violations  of  the  park  regulations  or  orders  for  the 
government  of  reservation  guards  and  all  other  occurrences  of  importance. 

12.  Every  Thursday  about  12  m.  the  patrols  of  adjoining  patrol  posts,  excepting 
No.  1,  will  meet  and  exchange  mails  and  messages.  On  this  day  rcTOrts  from  com¬ 
manders  of  patrol  posts,  addressed  to  the  adjutant,  will  be  delivered  by  the  patrols 
from  Nos,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7  to  the  patrols  from  the  next  posts  on  their  right;  and  a 
report  addressed  to  the  adjutant  will  be  mailed  by  the  commander  of  the  reservation 

§uard  at  each  of  the  posts  Nos,  8  and  1.  These  reports  need  not  comprise  ordinary 
etails  which  are  reported  when  the  reservation  guards  are  relieved.  The  statement 
“All’s  well  “  will  orainarily  suffice. 

In  marching  under  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  patpla  will  carefully  examine 
the  ground  and  scan  the  country  for  signs  of  trespassing  live  stock.  Any  such  signs' 
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that  may  be  discovered  will  be  promptly  acted  upon  or  reported  to  the  ncare'^t  x)ost, 
even  if  this  prevent  a  prescribed  meeting  of  patrols. 

13.  Unices  otherwise  expressly  prescribed,  re8er\'ation  guards  will  be  arme<l  and 
provided  with  ammunition,  as  follows: 

Noncommissioned  officers,  carbine  and  piotol,  with  40  carbine  and  20piatorball 
cartridges;  privates,  pistol  with  20  pistol  ball  cartridges. 

U.  Patrols  goinff  to  and  from  their  posts  or  this  camp  and  generally  when  moving 
the  park  will  bo  uniform^  and  equipped  as  prescribed  in  the  regulations  and 
carry  themselves  in  a  soldierly  manner.  They  will  stop  and  examine  or  question 
anv  auspicious-looking  person  or  party. 

they  will  not  cut  their  initials,  tlie  letters  of  their  troops»  cross  ealjers,  or  other 
inMOTia  in  standing  trees  or  otherwise  mark  or  deface?  any  natural  ojjj^cct. 

Tney  will  be  careful  not  to  injure  trails  by  cutting  off  tlie  corners  tff'zigzags.  They 
will  habitually  keep  in  the  trail  where  there  is  one. 

15.  The  acting  superintendent  and  the  officers  and  guards  of  the  park:  acting 
under  his  orders  have  the  permission  of  iMr,  Charles  H.  Shinn,  forest  supervisor,  to 
enter  the  forest  reserve  at  any  time  during  the  season  of  1904  in  search  of  sheep  or 
other  trespassing  lives  tocl^. 

All  forest  rnneers  are  cxpecte<l  to  cooperate  heartily  and  constantly  with  the  ofR- 
('erg  and  men  of  the  park.  (Letter  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Shinn,  forest  supervisor.  June 
15,  1904.) 

Ifi.  Rangers  of  tlie  forest  reserve  have  the  nerniission  of  the  acting  superintendent 
to  look  for  trespassing  sheep  in  the  Yoseinite  National  Park,  Troops  will  afford 
thern^  every  assistance  in  their  power  and  will  seek  their  cooperation  on  every 
tX’i-Hsion. 

FOR2ST  FIRF3.  * 

17.  Reservation  guards  will  be  constantly  on  the  alert  to  detect  forest  fires,  and 
will  use  every  mean.s  in  their  power  to  extinguish  them.  Fires  which  can  not  be 
e.xlinguished  wdll  be  reported  to  this  office  wMth  as  little  delay  a.s  possible  by  tele¬ 
graph,  telephone,  or  mounted  messenger.  Telegraph  and  telephone  messages  may  be 
sent  collect 

LIVE  STOCK. 

18.  No  livestock  is  allowed  on  Government  land  in  the  park  except  by  permission 
of  the  acting  superintendent 

Such  permission  will  habitually  require  that  the  stock  be  escorted  by  a  re.ser\*ation 
guard.  Stock  on  Government  land  without  a  military  escort  should  therefore  be 
presumed  to  be  trespassing. 

19.  A  reservation  guard  coming  upon  live  stock  within  the  limits  of  the  park  and 
not  acrompanied  by  an  escort  w'ifl  endeavor  to  satisfy  it. self  as  to  whether  such  stock 
is  fin  Government  or  patented  land.  If  satisfied  that  the  stock  is  on  Government 
land  and  the  stock  be  accompanied  by  a  herder,  the  guanl  will  call  upon  the  henler 
to  show  his  permit. 

If  the  guard  liave  no  reason  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  permit  it  will  procee<l 
to  examine  the  herd  and  see  that  the  number,  mark,  brand,  etc.,  concsponcf  to  the 
IH'Tinit 

If  the  guard  have  reasSn  to  doubt  the  genuinenc.^fs  of  the  permit  it  will  report  the 
fact  and  circumstances  to  this  office. 

While  awaitinj^ihstructiona  in  the  case  it  will  not  allow  the  herd  to  move  except 
by  the  shortest  route  to  the  park  line. 

If  the  herder  have  no  permit  the  guard  will  inform  him,  and  all  other  persons 
accompanying  him,  that  they  are  tre.'jpassing  u|>on  (tovermnent  or  park  land,  ami 
rtHjuire  them  to  immediately  depart  with  their  stock  from  the  reservation.  They 
will  be  escorted  off  the  reservation. 

In  case  of  refusal  to  depart  they  will  at  once  be  ejected  with  such  force  or  show  of 
force  as  may  be  necessary,  and  no  more. 

20.  Where  herders  appear  to  be  willful  trespassers  they  will  be  suinmarilv  removed 
from  the  park  regardless  of  whether  or  not  their  herds  can  kt^ep  up  with  them  or 
travel  by  the  same  route. 

If  the  herds  become  separated  from  their  herders  they  will  be  driven  out  of  the 
park  by  the  reservation  guards. 

21.  If  a  guard  can  not  satisfy  itself  as  to  whether  certain  ground  is  patented  or 
Government  land  it  will  report  the  fact  to  this  office. 

22.  Stock  driven  over  Government  land  must  be  kept  in  the  roads  and  trails  and 
not  permitted  to  stray  off  on  the  reservation  land. 

2:5.  Parties  having  permits  to  herd  stock  on  patented  land  are  requiretl  to  keep  it 
confined  thereon.  Stock  straying  therefrom  on  Government  land  will  be  required 
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to  depart  from  the  park,  as  provided  in  paragraphs  19  and  20,  and  will  not  be  allowed 
-to  return  without  a  new  i>erunt.  In.  case,  however,  that  stock  etmying  frogi  pat¬ 
ent^  land  is  small  in  numl)cr,  the  herder  will  be  notified  and  allowed  to  reconfine 
it,  but  sucli  notification  will  not  be  given  to  the  same  party  more  than  twice  during 

the  season.-  ^  ;  i.  u  j  mi 

-24.  Stock  found  on  Government  land  and  not  accompanie<l  by  a  herder  will,  il 
practicable;  1^  taken  to  the  nearest  Government  pound  and  there  impound^.  If 
the  stock  1^  too  numerous,  or  if  for  any  other  reason  it  can  not  be  impounded,  it 

will  be  removed  from  the  park  by  the  reservation  guard.  „  ,  .  ,  . 

25.  Except  as  provided  m  paragraphs  20  and  24,  a  guard  will  not  itself  drive  a  herd 
out  of  the  pack  without  instructions  from  this  office, 

26,  Sheep  Sr  other  stock  driven  by  a  reservation  guard  out  of  the  park  into  a  forest 

reserve  wdiV  be  turned  over  to  a  forest  ranger  or  driven  out  of  the  forest  reserve  by 
the  reservation  guanl.  ^  ,  j. 

27,  Any  stock  turned  over  by  one  reservation  guard*  to  another  for  impounding 

will  be  receipted  for  to  the  guard  from  w'hich  it  is  received  and  reported  and 
accounted  for  to  this  office.  ,  ,  ^  * 

28.  Commanders  of  reservation  guards  having  charge  of  pounds  will  be  informed 
from  this  office  aa  to  how  and  where  they  shall  procure  forage  for  cattle  or  other 
stock  impounded. 

The  commander  of  a  reservation  guard  in  charge  of  impounded  stock  will  keep  a 
daily  record  of  their  number,  of  their  names,  brands,  marks,  etc.,  of  their  owners, 
and  of  the  amount  and  cost  of  the  forage  issued  to  the  stock  of  each  of  the  several 
owners.  The  commander  will  be  ready  at  any  time  to  calculate  the  amount  due 
from  any  owner  for  all  expenditures  of  the  Government  on  account  of  his  stock. 

If  no  expense  has  been  incurred  stock  called  for  by  the  owner,  or  by  a  party 
accreiliting  himself  as  his  representative,  will  be  delivered  to  such  owner  or  re^ 
rcsentative.  .  * 

If  expense  has  been  incurred  the  stock  will  be  delivered  to  the  owner  or  his  repre¬ 
sentative  by  the  commander  of  the  reservation  guard  upon  the  settlement  of  the 
account  between  the  owner  and  the  Government  and  not  before.  The  commander 
of  the. reservation  guard  will  procure  a  receipt  of  payment  in  full  of  all  charges  on 
account  of  the  stock  and  a  receipt  for  all  the  stock  before  he  releases  any  of  it 

These  receipts  will  be  on  one  sheet  and  in  the  following  form: 


Yosemite  N.^tiokal  Park,  . —  — ,  19(V. 

Wc,  the  Undersigned,  acknowledge  havinp  received  from - ^ - ,  command- 

.  ing  a  reservation  guard,  the  sums  set  opposite  our  names,  respectively: 


Names: 


f - 


Total,  $• 


(sums  in  letters) 
{sums  In  lefctera} 
(sums  in  letters) 
(sums  in  letters) 


dollars  and - cents  (sums  in  figures), 

dollars  and - cents  (sums  in  figuies), 

dollars  and - cents  (sums  in  figures), 

dollars  and - cents  (sums  in  figures). 


This  certifies  that  I  have  received  from  the  alx>ve-mentioned  reservation  guard 

- ( - )  head  of  stock  belonging  to  me,  for  w'hich  I  have  paid  the  commander 

of  said  reservation  guard - dollars  and - cents. 

(I - .) 


per 


29.  Impounded  cattle  under  charge  of  a  reservation  guard  will  be  guarded  by  a 
.sentinel  or  watchman  dajj  and  night.  When  more  men  are  needed  on  account  of 
this  requirement  application  therefor  wdll  be  made  to  this  office. 

30.  In  this  camp  impounded  stock  wdll  be  under  the  charge  of  the  quartermaster. 
All  loose'  stock  brought  into  camp  for  impounding  will  be  turned  over  to  this  officer, 
who  will  furnish  a  statement  of  tnc  numoer  of  the  stock  with  description  of  same  to 
the  adjutant  and  apply  to  him  for  any  guard  or  other  assistance  that  he  may  require. 

Stock  will  be  released  by  the  quartermaster  as  by  the  commander  of  a  reservation 
guard  (par.  28).  The  fact  of  such  release  will  at  once  be  reported  to  the  adjutant 
and  transmitted  by  him  to  the  commander  of  the  guard. 
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'  ARKS.  CAKPINO  FARTI£K,  ETC. 

31.  Persona  going  through  the  park-arc  not  to  carry  firearms  unless  they  have  a 
perrnit  to  do  so  signed  by  the  acting  superintendent  or  the  arms  are  closed  with  coni 
or  wire  bearing  the  seal  of  the  Interior  Department. 

Reservation  guards  and  the  camp  guard  will  stop  all  parties  entering  the  park  unless 
excepted  from  this  office  and  will  require  all  firearms  to  be  delivered  to  them. 

If  the  parties  are  to  leave  the  park  by  the  route  by  which  they  entered  it  the  fire- 
anna  will  be  retained.  The  owners  will  bo  furnished  receipts  therefor,  bearing  in 
each  case  the  name  of  the  owner,  the  name  of  the  maker,  and  the  number  and  caliber 
of  the  piece. 

32.  Arms  retained  by  reservation  guards  wdll  be  delivered  to  the  adjutant  when 
tlie  guards  are  withdrawn  at  the  end  of  the  season.  If  before  this  is  done  owners 
apply  for  the  recovery  of  such  arms,  the  arms  will  l)c  returned  to  them.  In  otlicr 
cases  applicants  will  be  referred  to  the  adjutant.  In  no  case  will  an  arm  be  returiKnl 
to  the  owner  without  recovering  the  receipt  therefor,  (inards  returning  arms  to 
llieir  owners  will  secure  the  receipts  to  the  ajipropriate  stubs  in  the  receipt  book. 

33.  Reservation  guards  will  deliver  their  receipt  books  for  anna  to  the  adjutant 
when  they  are  relieved  at  the  close  of  the  sea^-on. 

34.  Anns  taken  by  the  camp  guard  to  be  rctainal  will  at  once  be  delivcrefi  to  the 

adjutant,  who  will  act  as  custodian  of  such  arms  and  furnish  the  proper  receints 
therefor.  *  i  i  i 

35.  In  case  a  re^rvation  guard  or  the  camp  guard  has  well  founded  suspicion  that 
a  party  h^  brouglit  fireanna  into  the  park  without  a  permit,  and  tlie  party  denies 
the  fact,  the  guard  Nvill  search  tlie  wagons  and  packs  of  such  partv  for  firearms  and 
game.  For  the  purpose  of  making  such  a  search  a  guard  may  enter  in  a  peaceable' 
manner  upon  patented  land. 

36.  The  names  of  all  campers,  or  the  heads  of  camping  parties,  within  the  park 
boundwy,  whence  they  came  and  their  several  destinations  and  numbers,  will  be 
ascertained  and  reported  to  the  adjutant  by  the  commander  of  each  reservation  guard 
upon  hi3  return  to  this  camp. 

37.  Re^rvation  guards  will  not  seize  horses  or  other  property  for  the  purpose  of 
wnfi8<»tion,  except  as  provided  in  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Yosemite  National 
Park,  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

38.  Reservatiou  guards  are  not  authorized  to  imprison  persons  or  to  give  them  any 

sustenance  at  Government  expense.  ^ 

In  however,  oi  a  violation  of  a  game  law  a  reservation  guard  may  arrest  an 
ouender  and  turn  him  over  to  the  nearest  constable  of  the  county  in  which  the 
offense  was  committed,  and  swear  out  a  warrant  against  the  offender.  If  the  distance 
to  the  nearest  constable  be  considerable  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  offender  lie 
jxisitively  known  it  will  ordinarily  lie  mlvisable  simply  to  rejKjrt  the  matter  to  the 
constable,  wdth  a  view  to  the  institution  of  proceedings" by  him  under  the  State  law. 

39.  The  California  game  laws  are  briefly  aa  follows: 

OPEN  SEASON. 

Deer,  July  15  to  October  31. 

Doves,  July  15  to  February  15. 

Mountain  quail,  grouse,  sago  hen,  September  1  to  February  15. 

Valley  quaiLviucks,  ibis,  curlew,  plover,  rail,  October  15  to  February  15. 

Tree  squirrels,  August  1  to  January  31, 

Trout,  April  1  to  October  31. 

Steelhead  trout,  April  1  to  September  10  and  October  IG  to  January  31. 

Salmon,  October  16  to  November  15.  • 

^  Fine  for  violation  of  the  game  laws,  $25  to  $500  anti  imprisonment.  Fine  for  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  fish  laws,  $20  to  $500  and  imprisonment.  Sinallest  fine  for  using  explosives 
to  take  any  fish,  $25Q  and  imprisonment. 

WHAT  IS  ALWAYS  U.VLaWFUL. 

To  buy,  sell,  offer  for  sale,  barter,  or  trade,  at  any  time,  any  quail,  pheasant 
grouse,  sage  hens,  ibis,  plover,  or  any  deer  meat  or  deer  skins. 

To  have  in  poa?cssion  doe  or  fawn  skins. 

To  take  or  kill,  at  any  time,  does,  fawns,  elk,  or  antelope. 

To  take  or  kill  pheaaanta  or  Bob  White  qua  1. 

To  run  deer  witn  dogs  during  the  close  season. 

To  shoot  half  hour  before  sunrise  or  half  hour  after  sunset. 

To  trap  game  of  any  kind  without  having  first  procured  written  authority  from  the 
Board  of  Fish  Commiaaioners. 
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To  tatc'cr  . destroy  nests  or  of  game  birds.  v 

Taabip  g^e  in. concealed  packages^  or  without  your  name  and  address. 

•To/buy  Qjriwlhtrout  less  than  one-half ‘pound  in  weight 

TQ.‘j[4jce  at  jf^ny  time  sturgeon  or  female  crabs. 

Ti^tklce  afcijoncs  less  than  15  inches  in  circumference. 

To  t^ke  (^o^t  or  black  bass,  except  with  hook  and  line. 

To' take  salmon,  shad,  or  striped  baas  with  a  net  lees  than  7\  inch  mesh. 

To  fall,  with  boat  and  net  without  a  license. 

To'flsh  for.fialmon  with  nets  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

To  use  a  set  net 

To  ^ke  flah  in  any  manner  within.  50  feet  of  a  fishway. 

To  take,  buy,  or  sell  striped  bass  less  than  3  pounds  in  weight 

To  shoot  meadow  larks. 

To  shoot  on  inclosed  land  without  jK^rmission. 

40.  ftwcH  of  hunting  in  the  park  in  a  season  which  is  open  under  the  laws  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  will  1)6  dealt  with  as  indicatcfl  in  the  following  rule,  issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  June  2,  1902: 

‘‘  G.  .Hunting  or  killing,  wounding,  or  capturing  any  bird  or  wild  animal  on  the  park 
lands,  except  dangerous  animals  when  necessary  to  prevent  them  from  destroying 
life  or  inflicting  an  injury,  is  prohibited.  The  outfits,  including  guns,  traps,  teams, 
horses,  or  means  of  transjwrtation  used  by  persons  engaged  in  hunting,  killing,  trap- 
ping,  ensnaring,  or  capturing  such  birds  or  wild  animSa,  or  in  possession  oi  game 
killed  on  the  park  lands  under  other  circumstances  than  presented  above,  will  be 
taken  up  by  the  superintendent  and  held  subject  to  order  of  the  Secretary' of  the 
Interior,  except  in  cases  where  it  is  showm  by  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  outfit  is 
not  tii.e-property  of  the  person  or  persons  violating  this  regulation  and  the  actual 
owner  .thereof,  was  not  a  party  to  such  violation.” 

The  outfits,  etc.,  will  be  brought  to  this  camp  and  delivered  to  the  quartermaster 
w'hen  the  reservation  guards  which  seized  them  arc  relieved.  No  receipts  for  such 
property  will  be  given  to  the  parties  from  whom  they  were  taken.  The  quarter¬ 
master  will  make  an  inventory  of  such  property  and  act  as  custodian  thereof. 

^  41.  AYhere  firearms  are  found  they  will  be  disposed  of  as  prescribed  in  the  regula¬ 
tions  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

.42.  Where  ganie  is  found  which  has  been  killed  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the 
State  of-California  the  name  and  address  of  the  offender,  date  and  place  of  offense, 
names  Qt  witnesses,  and  other  details  will  be  promptly  reported  to  this  office  for 
transmission  to  the  proper  county  authorities,  with  a  view  to  the  institution  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  under  the  State  laws. 

43.  A^reservation  guard  will  stop  all  parties  going  past  it  out  of  the  park,  unless 
excepted  from  this  office,  and  examine  all  fireams  tnat  have  been  sealed.  If  any 
seals  are  found  to  be  broken  the  names  of  the  owmers  of  the  firearms,  their  addresses, 
the  points  at  w'hich  they  entered  the  park,  and  a  description  of  the  arms,  wdth  num¬ 
ber,  make,  and  caliber  of  same  will  be  noted  and  reported, 

44.  On  proper  occasions  the  attention  of  camping  parties  w’ill  be  called  to  the  rules 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  applicable  to  them.  Should  it  be  necessary,  camping 
parties  will  be  reguested  to  clean  up  their  camp  grounds  before  leaving  them,  bury¬ 
ing  all  garbage,  tin  cans,  and  other  rubbish.  Every  failure  of  a  camping  party  to 
clean  its  camp  ground  when  leaving  it  will  be  reported  to  this  office  for  record  against 
'such  party. 

46.  In  case  a  party  refuses  to  give  the  name  of  its  header  other  information  asked 
for  incon\pliance  with  these  regulations,  the  fact  of  such  refusal  will  be  noted  with  a 
desen^tion  of  the  party  and  such  further  information  as  may  have  been  obtained 
regarding  it  The  party  will  then  be  removed  from  the  park.  It  will  not  be  allowed 
to  return  without  permission  in  writing  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the 
acting  superintendent  of  the  park. 

40.  Tourists  and  other  persona  who  properly  observe  the  regulations  governing  the 
use  of  the  park  will  at  all  times  be  received  and  treated  with  courtesy. 

47.  Officers  and  enlisted  men  are  subject  to  the  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  the  government  of  the  park  as  much  as  civilians  within  or  without 
the  park.  They  are  especially  cautioned  against  the  violation  of  any  of  the  rules  rela¬ 
tive  to  hunting  and  fishing. 

48.  All  orders  in  conflict  with  the  foregoing  are  revoked. 

By  order  of  Major  Bigelow. 

_  _ .  Frederick  M.  Jones, 

FItU  ZAeut»  and  Sguadron  Adjutant  Ninth  Cavalry^  AdjvdanU 
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TELKPIIONES.  . 

The  lan^crs’  cabins  should  be  connected  with  each  other,’  and  with 
Mineial  Kin^  and  Thrcerivei'S  by  telephone.  There  should  also,  bb 
II  telephone  in  the  Giant  Forest,  preferably  at  thio  Siei^ra  iCariipi: 
This  system  would  be  most  convenient  and  would  be  of  thegreat^t 
value  as  a  means  of  spreading  tlio  alarm  in  case  of  a  forest  fireJ  I  am 
told  that  the  people  of  this  vicinity  who  have  a  private  line  .\vill  run 
their  wire  to  the  park  lino  if  the  Government  will  put  telephones  in 
the  park.  This  private  line  connects  with  tl*.^  Sunset  Telepnone  and 
lelcgraph  Company’s  line,  so  that  extensivo' telephonic  corutnunica- 
lions  would  bo  possible. 

NAMING  OF  TREES. 

Many  trees  in  the  Sequoia  Park  and  nearly  all  in  the  General  Grant 
I’iirk  have  been  named,  but  without  authority  or  system.  The  name.s 
should  be  removed  from  all  the  trcc.s.  and  a  system  of  naming- pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  ° 

General  Grant  Park. 

On  July  19,  I  left  tlic  headquarters  camp  to  inspect  Genci'al  Grant 
l  ark,  returning  on  .Tuly  22.  The  middle  of  September  1  visited  the 
pii  k  attain  with  Major-Gcnei'a!  MacArthur,  the  department  comman- 
^  conflition  c.f  uffnir.s  tbero  wu.s  found  quite  SEtisfacto^y 

each  inspection.  A  road  was  eomplctod  thi.s  .summer  froni  the  niDg^r’s 
cabin  to  the  north  line  of  tlic  park  to  connect  with  a  proposed  eputity 
rojid  to  Riv'cr  canyon.  Sonic  of  the  underbrush  was  removed. 

J  his  work  should  be  completed  as  a  .safeguard  against  fire.^  A  road 
pirk  “summit,”  a  very  sightly  point  within  the 

1  know  of  no  cattle  or  .sheep  grazing  in  the  park  this  summer. 

Ihere  is  no  necessity  for  stationing  soldiers  in  this  park.  Ranger 
Davis  takes  great  interest  in  the  place  and  looks  after  it  very  carefully 
and  efficiently. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

_  Geo.  F.  Hamilton, 

Captain^  ^inth  Oivalnj^  Acting  Superintendmi. 

The  SECREteuT  OF  THE  Interior, 

Wai<ii  Ington  y  D.  C. 


ExniDiT  A. 


l.V!!TRrCTIO.V,S  FOn  .NO.N-CO.MMI.SS<H)\Er)  OFKICEIIS  l.\  C-OM.MA.S-I)  OF  OUTPOSTS,  SEQUOfA 

•V.ATIO.VAL  PARK. 

1.  Be  courteous  to  all  visitors  who  are  observant  of  park  rules  and  regulations. 

A  K^p  a  aharp  lookout  for  forest  fires.  In  case  one  is  discovered,  nee  utmost 
onorte  to  oxtinguiah  it  immediately.  If  }x?yond  control  of  detachment,  secure 
assistance  without  delay. 

3,  All  firearms  within  park  limits  must  be  sealed.  tSeal  all  firearms  brought  into 
ine  park.  Jbxplain,  locutions  of  all  detachments  wluire  seals  may  be  broken.  (See 
map  herewith.)  Upon  sealing  tirearms,  give  a  permit  on  the  form  prescribed,  writ¬ 
ing  at  bottom  name  of  acting  sujKTintentlent  and  s#V//it7iy  your  own  name.*  Instruct 
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pnrtica  to  keep  their  firearms  st*ale<l  wliilc  In  tlie  park  and  to  retain  their  perralU, 
BB  their  firearms  will  l>e  taken  up  it  found  unsealed,  or  if  found  (although  sealod) 
without  permits.  Take  up  all  unsealed  firearms  found  within  limiU  of  park  and  all 
:  scaled,  firearms  Jf  not  accompanied  by  a  permit,  If  good  reason  exists  fors^pectieg; 
.fi(:carm8.  or  game  concealed  in  packs  or  wagons,  make  search.  Upon  taking  up  a 
^  firearm  or  otlier  article  forbidden  in  the  park,  give  receipt  on  blank  form  prescnbe<i, 
writing  name  of  acting  superintenilent  and  signing  vour  name,  as  in  case  of 
permit  Upon  relief  from,  duty  at  the  outpost,  turn  in  all  firearms  and  other  prop¬ 
erty  taken  up  to  the  acting  superintendent,  or,  in  his  absence,  to  the  military  com¬ 
mander  of  tne  camp  townich  you  return.  When  you  unseal  firearms  of  parties 
pMsinp.out  of  the  park,  take  up  permits  ancf  turn  them  in  upon  relief  from  duty,  as 
indicSSad  in  case  of  firearms,  etc. 

4.  If’ hunters  are  found  in  the  park,  take  up  their  firearms  and  game  and.  put  the 
parties  out  of  the  park. 

6.  If  prospectors  are  found  in  the  park,  take  up  their  fircaniis  and  mining  tools 
and  put  the  parties  out  of  the  park. 

6.  If  surveyors  are  found  in  the  park  without  proper  written  authority,  take  up 
their  firearms  (but  not  surveying  instruments)  and  put  the  parties  out  of  the  park. 
Take  up  surveying  instruments  if  they  return. 

7.  If  cattle  arc  aiscovered  within  the  park  limits,  notify  owners  or  those  in  cbarOT 
to  remove  them.  In  case  of  refusal  or  alieence  of  anyone  in  charge,  drive  the  cattle 
out.  Make  note  and  report  to  the  acting  superintendent  of  names  of  owners,  also 
brands  and  earmarks. 

8.  Warn  campers  to  put  out  their  camp  fires  before  leaving.  In  case  of  failure  to 
.  put  out  their  fires,  bring  the  parties  back  and  cause  them  to  put  out  their  fires. 

Cami>er8  will  be  allowed  to  graze  their  pack  and  saddle  animals  in  the  vicinity  of 
their  camps.  Dead  and  down  timber  may  be  used  for  firewood.  No  trees  or  boughs 
.  are  to  be  cut 

9.  -Protect  the  trees  and  other  wonders  of  nature  from  injury.  ^ 

10.  Enforce  the  laws  and  regulations  in  regard  to  fish  and  fishing, 

11.  Deer  meat  and  other  game  may  be  taken  into  and  through  the  part,  provided 
no  doubt  eziMs  that  the  killiv g  wae  done  outeide.  the  park  and  in  open  season.  If  necessary 
to  remove  doubt,  cause  the  Txartiea  to  show  vou  where  the  game  was  killed. 

12.  Permit  no  writing  to  be  done  on  signboards  or  mutilation  of  same. 

13w  Soldiers  may  shoot  coyotes  and  mountain  lions,  but  nothing  else, 

r:  14.  Give  all  possible  assistance  to  the  rangers  in  the  enforcement  of  the  park  rules 
and  regulations. 

15.  Enforce  the  park  rules  and  regulations,  but  use  no  more  force  than  is  necessary; 
avoid  bodily  harm  or  bloodshed.  In  case  of  difficulty  encountered  in  enforcing  these 
rules  and  regulations,  make  report  of  the  circumstances  .to  the  acting  superintendent 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

16.  Give  a  copy  of  the  park  rules  and  regulations  to  each  party  of  visitors  passing 
your  post. 

17.  Do  not  lose  this  paper  and  the  accompanying  map.  Turn  them  over  to  your 
successor.  The  last  detachment  commander  will  oring  them  back  and  dispose  of 
them  as  indicated  for  firearms,  ete.,  in  paragraph  3. 

Geo.  F,  Hamilton, 

Captain^  Ninth  Cavalry^  Acting  Superintendent. 

■  Sequoia  National  Pam,  California, 

August  1£,  1904* 


Exhibit  B. 

SEQUOIA  N.\TIONAL  PAM. 

AN  ACT  to  aet  apart  a  certain  tract  of  land  In  the  SUte  of  California  as  a  public  park. 

Whereas  the  rapid  destruction  of  timber  and  ornamental  trees  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  States,  some  of  which  trees  are  the  wonders  of  the  world  on  account  of 
their  size  and  the  limited  number  growing,  makes  it  a  matter  of  importance  that  at 
least  some  of  said  forests  should  be* preserved:  Therefore 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  (he  United  States  of  Americti 
in  (ingress  assembled,  That  the  tract  of  land  in  the  State  of  California  known  and 
de^ribed  as  township  numbered  eighteen  south,  of  range  numbered  thirty  east,  als(» 
towmship  eighteen  south,  range  thirty-one  east;  and  sections  thirty-one,  thirty-two. 
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l!urty-three,  and  thirty-four,  township  seventeen  south,  range  thirty  ca^^t,  ail  east  of 
Mount  Diablo  meridian,  is  hereby  reserved  and  withdrawn  from  settlement,  occu¬ 
pancy,  or&ile  under  the  law's  of  tno  United  States,  and  dedicated  and  set  apart  as  a 
puhhepark,  or  pleasure  ground,  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people;  and 
all  persons  who  shall  locate  or  settle  upon,  or  occupy  the  same  or  any  part  thereof, 
cx(«pt  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall  be  considered  trespassers  and  removed 
therefrom. 

»Sec,  2.  That  said  public  park  shall  be  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  make  and  publish 
I  ^uch  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  necoesary  or  proper  for  the  care  and 
!  management  of  the  same.  Such  regiilationa  shall  provide  lor  the  preservation  from 
injury  of  all  timber,  mineral  deposits,  natural  curiosities  or  w'onderB  withiu-  said 
|)ark,  and  their  retention  in  their  natural  condition.  The  Secretary  may,  in  his  dis¬ 
cretion,  grant  leases  for  building  purposes  for  terms  not  exceeding  ten  years  of  small 
parcels  of  ground  not  exceeding  five  acres,  at  such  places  in  said  park  as  shall  require 
the  erection  of  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors;  all  of  the  proceeds  of 
naid  leases  and  other  revenues  that  may  be  derived  from  any  source  connected  w  ith 
.-iud  park  to  expended  under  his  direction  in  the  management  of  the  same  and 
the  construction  of  roads  and  paths  therein.  He  shall  provide  against  the  wanton 
tlestruclion  of  the  fish  and  game  found  within  said  park,  and  against  their  capture  or 
destruction  for  tlie  purposes  of  merchandise  or  profit.  He  shall  also  cause  all  per- 
.sons  trespassing  uj>on  the  same  after  the  passage  of  this  act  to  be  removed  therefrom, 
and,  generally,  shall  be  authorized  to  take  all  such  measures  as  shall  be  necessary  or 
proper  to  fully  carry  out  the  objects  and  purposes  of  this  ant. 

Approved,  September  25,  1890. 


Exhibit  C. 

YOSEMITE  AND  GENERAL  GRANT  NATIONAL  PARKS. 

AN  ACT  To  act  apart  certain  tracts  of  land  In  the  Stale  of  California  as  forest  reservations. 

Be  il  enacied  by  ike  Senate  and  House  of  Represeixtatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  tracts  of  land  in  the  State  of  California  known  and 
doscrib^  as  follows;  Commencing  at  the  northwest  corner  of  township  two  north, 
nmge  nineteen  east.  Mount  Diablo  meridian,  thence  eastwardly  on  the  line  between 
townships  two  and  three  north,  ranges  tw'enty-four  and  twenty-five  east;  thence 
F<uUhw‘ardly  on  the  line  between  ranges  twenty-four  and  twenty-five  east  to  the 
Mount  Diablo  base  line;  thence  eaatwardly  on  said  base  line  to  the  corner  to  town- 
.sh ip  one  south,  ranges  twenty-five  and  twenty-six  east;  thence  southwardly  on  the 
line  between  ranges  twenty-five  and  twenty -six  east  to  the  southeast  corner’of  town- 
ship  two  south,  range  twenty-five  east;  thence  eastwardly  on  the  line  between  town- 
sliips  tw'o  and  three  south,  range  twenty-six  east  to  the  corner  of  townships  two 
atm  three  south,  ranges  twenty-six  and  twenty-seven  east;  thence  southwaraly  on 
llie  line  between  ranges  twenty-six  and  twenty-seven  east  to  the  first  standard  par¬ 
allel  south;  thence  westward ly  on  the  first  standard  parallel  south  to  tlie  southwest 
corner  of  township  four  south,  range  nineteen  east;  thence  northwardly  on  the  line 
Ijetween  ranges  eiglrteen  and  nineteen  east  to  the  northwest  comer  of  township  two 
south,  range  nineteen  east;  thence  westward iy  on  the  line  l>etween  townships  one 
and  two  south  to  the  southwest  corner  of  township  one  south,  range  nineteen  east; 
thence  northwardly  on  the  line  between  ranges  eighteen  and  nineteen  east  to  the 
northwest  corner  of  township  two  north,  range  nineteen  east,  the  place  of  beginning, 
are  hereby  reserved  and  withdrawn  from  settlement,  occupancy,  or  sale  under  the 
laws  of  the  Uniteti  States,  and  set  apart  as  reserved  forest  laudsj^  and  all  persons  who 
fliall  locate  or  settle  upon,  or  occupy  the  same  or  any  part  thereof,  except  as  herein¬ 
after  provided,  shall  considered  trespassers  and* removed  therefrom:  Provided, 
hoicever.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  in  anywise  affecting  the  grant 
of  lands  made  to  the  State  of  California  by  virtue  of  the  act  entitled  “An  act  author¬ 
izing  a  grant  to  the  State  of  California'  of  the  Yosemite  Valley,  and  of  the  land 
embracing  the  Mariposa  Big  Tree  Grove,  approved  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-four;  or  as  affecting  any  bona  fide  entry  of  lund  made  within  the  limits 
alx)ve  describe  under  any  \aw  of  the  United  States  prior  to  the  approval  of  this 
act. 

Sec.  2.  That  said  reservation  shall  lie  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  whose  duty  it  shall  1k',  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  make  and  publish 
Bucli  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  proper  for  the  care  and  nian- 
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agciuent  of  tho  5jame.  Such  regulations  eliall  provide  for  the  preservation  from  injury 
m  nW  timberj  miaeral  deposits,  natural  curiosities,  or  wonders  within  said  rcservatjoj!, 
apd.  their  retention  in  their  natural  condition.-  The  Secretary  may,  in  his  discretiori, 

•  gra^t  leases  for  building  purposes  for  terras  not  exceeding  ten  years  of  small  pari*elH 
^o(  ground  not  exceeding  live  acres,  at  such  places  in  said  reservation  as  shall  rennire 
thoierection.of  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors;  all  of  the  proceeds 
said-leases  and  other  revenues  that  may  be  derived  from  any  source  connected  witli 
said  reservation  to  bo  expended  under  nis  direction  in  the  management  of  the  same 
and  the  construction  of  roads  and  paths  therein.  He  shall  provide  against  the  w’antou 
destruction  of  the  fish  and  game  found  within  . said  reservation,  and  a^inst  tlieir 
capture  or  destruction  for  the  purposes  of  merchandise  or  profit  He  shall  alaocauH! 
.alft^rrone  trespassing  upon  the  same  after  the  passage  of  tnia  act  to  be  removed  there- 
frond,  and,  generally,  shall  be  authorized  to  take  all  such  measures  as  shall  be  neces- 
sa^  or  proper  to  fully  carry  out  the  objects  and  purposes  of  this  act 

Eec.  3.  There  shall  also  be  and  is  hereby  reserved  and  withdrawn  from  settlement, 
occupancy,  or  sale  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  set  apart  as 
reaeVved  ’forest  lands,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  and  subject  to  all  the  limitations 
and.  provisions  herein  contained,  the  following  additional  lands,  to  witj  Township 
seventeen  south,  range  thirty  east,  of  the  Mount  Diablo  meridian,  excepting  sectiona 
thirty-one,  thirty-two,  thirty-three,  and  thirty-four  of  said  township,  included  in  a 
previous  bill.  And  there  is  also  reserved  and  withdrawn  from  settlement,  occu¬ 
pancy,  or  sale  under  the  law's  of  the  United  States,  and  set  apart  as  forest  lands, 
subject  to  like  limitations,  conditions,  and  provisions,  all  of  townships  fifteen  and 
sixteen  south,  of  ranges  twenty-nine  and  thirty  east,  of  the  Mount  Diablo  meridan. 
And  there  is  also  hereby  reserved  and  withdrawn  from  settlement,  occupancy,  or 
sale  under  the  law's  of  the  United  States,  and  set  apart  as  resented  forest  lands  under 
like  limitations,  restrictions,  and  provisions,  sectiona  five  and  six  in  township  four¬ 
teen  south,  ranee  twenty-eight  east,  of  Mount  Diablo  meridan,  and  also  sections 
thirty-one  and  thirty-two  of  township  thirteen  south,  range  twenty-eight  east,  of  the 
same  meridian.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  authorize  rules  or  contracts  touching  the 
protection  and  improvement  of  said  reservations  beyond  the  sums  that  may  l>e 
recciv^  by  the  S^reta^  of  the  Interior  under  the  forgoing  provisions,  or  authorize 
any; charge  a^nst  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Approved,  October  1,  1890. 


Exhibit  D. 

BOLES  AKD  REQUL.\TIONS  OF  THE  SEtiOOIA  KATIOKAL  PARX, 

Department  of  the  Interior,  | 

Washinglon,  D.  C,  June  2 y  1902. 

1.  By  act  of  Congress  approved  September  25, 1800,  the  tract  of  land  in  the  State  nf  ; 
California,  described  in  township  18  south  and  ranges  30 and  31  east,  and  also  sectiona  I 
31,  32,  33,  and  34  in  township  17  south  and  range  30  east,  and  by  act  of  Congreja  ; 
approved  October  1, 1890,  the  ad  joining  tract,  described  as  townships  15  and  16  south,  ’ 
ranges  29  and  30  east^  and  also  township  17  south,  range  30  east,  except  above-men¬ 
tioned  sections  31,  32,  33,  and  34,  have  Seen  set  apart  for  a  public  park,  and  the  same 
shall  be  known  as  the  “Sequoia  National  Park.” 

2. :  The  park  by  said  act  is  placed  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  interior,  ancf  these  rules  and  regulations  are  made  and  published  in  pursuance  of  , 
the  duty  imposed  on  him  in  regard  thereto. 

S.  xlt  is  forbidden  to  injure  or  disturb  in  any  manner  any  of  the  mineral  deposits 
natural  curiosities,  or  wonders  on  the  Government  lands  within  the  park. 

4.  it  is  forbidden  to  cut  or  injure  any  timber  growing  on  the  park  lands.  Campin;: 
parties  will  be  allowed  to  use  dead  or’fallen  timber  for  fuel. 

5.  Fires  shall  be  lighted  only  w'hen  necessary  and  completely  extinguished  wh»-ii 
not  longer  required.  Tlie  utmost  care  must  be  exercised  at  all  times  to  avoid  settin;? 

'  fire  to  the  timber  and  grass. 

6.  Hunting  Ur  .  killing,  wounding,  or  capturing  any  bird  or  wild  animal  on  the  park 
lands,  except  dangerous  animals  when  necessary  to  prevent  them  from  destroying 
life  or  inflicting  an  injury,  is  prohibited.  The  outfits,  including  guns,  traps,  teams. 

.  horses,  or  means  of  transportation  used  by  persons  engaged  in  hunting,  killing,  tnip- 
pingj  ensnaring;  or  capturing  such  birds  or  wild  animals,  or  in  possession  oi  game 
Kilied  on  the  park  lands  under  other  circumstances  than  prescribed  above,  wdll  l** 
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itekcri  up  by  the  superintendent  and  held  subject  to  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
:Intcnor>  except  in  casea  where  it  ia  ehown  by  aatiafactory  evidence  that  the  outfit  is 
\not  thef property  of  the  person  or  persona  violating  this  regulation  and  tiio  actual 
;l0WDer  thereof  wm  not  a  party  to  such  violation.  Firearms  will  only  be  permitted 
dn  the  park  on  written  permission  from  the  superintendent  thereof. 

.  7.  Fishing  with  nets,  sein^,  trap.%  or  by  the  use  of  drugs  or  explosives,  or  in  any 
other  way  than  wdth  hook  and  line,  is  prohibited.  Fishing  for  purposes  of  merchan¬ 
dise  or  profit  is  forbidden.  Fishing  may  be  prohibited  by  order  oi  the  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  park  in  any  of  the  waters  of  the  park,  or  limit^  therein  to  any  specified 
season  of  the  year,  until  otherwise  onlered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

8.  No  person  will  be  permitted  to  reside  permanently  orto  en^ge  in  any  business 
on  the  Government  lands  Hi  the  park  without  permi^ion,  in  wTitmg,  from  the  Sec- 
reUr>'  of  the  Interior.  The  superintendent  may  gr^t  authority  to  competent  per¬ 
sons  to  act  as  guides  and  revoke  the  same  in  his  discretion,  and  no  pack  trains  sliall 
be  allowed. in  the  park  unless  in  charge  of  a  duly  registered  guide. 

9.  Owners  of  patented  lands  within  the  park  limits  are  entitled  to  the  full  use  and 
enjoyment- thereof;  such  lands,  however,  shall  have  the  metes  and  Jxuinds  thereof 
so  marked  and  defined  as  that  they  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  park 
lands.  Stock  may  be  taken  over  the  park  lands  to  patented  lands  w*ith  the  written 
permission  and  under  the  supervi.sion  of  the  superintendent. 

10.  The  herding  or  grazing  of  loose  s^ck  or  cattle  of  any  kind  on  the  GoVemment 
lands  in  the  park,  as  well  as  the  driving  of  such  stock  or  cattle  over  the  same,  is 
strictly  forbidden,  except  in  such  cases  where  authority  therefor  is  granted  by  the 
superintendent. 

IK  The  sale  or'u&e  of  intoxicating  liquors  on  the  Government  lands  in  the  park  is 
strictly  forbidden. 

12.  Private  notices  or  advertisements  shall  not  be  posted  or  displayed  on  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  lands  within  the  reservation,  except  such  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  con¬ 
venience  and  guidance  of  the  public, 

13.  Persons  who  render  themselves  obnoxious  by  disorderly  conduct  or  had 
behavior,  or  who  may  violate  any  of  the  foregoing  rules,  may  be  summarily  removed 
from  the  park  and  will  not  be  allowed  to  return  wdthout  permission,  in  writing,  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  superintendent  of  the  park. 

14.  The  superintendent  designated  by  the  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  remove  all  trespassers  from  the  Government  lands  in  the  park  and  enforce 
these  rules  and  regulations  and  all  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  aforesaid. 

Tnos.  Rva.v, 

Acting  SecreUxTy  of  Uie  IrUerior. 


REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  THE  I.MPOUNDINO  A.VD  DISPOSITION  OK  LOOSE  LIVE  STOCK 
FOUND  I.V  THE  SEQUOIA  N.ATIONAL  PA  HE. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washivgiont  D.  C.,  June  S,  1902. 

Horses,  cattle,  or  oth*er  domestic  live  stock  running  at  large  or  hewing  herded  or 
grazed  on  the  Gm'ernment  lands  in  the  Sequoia  National  Park  without  authority 
from  the  supenirondent  of  the  park,  will  be  taken  up  and  impounded  by  the  super¬ 
intendent,  who  will  at  once  give  notice  thereof  to  the  owner,  if  known.  If  the 
owner  is  not  known,  notices  of  such  impounding,  giving  a  description  of  the  animal 
or  animalSj  with  the  brands  thereon,  will  be  posted  in  six  public  places  inside  the- 
park  and  in  two  public  places  outside  the  park.  Any  owner  of  an  animal  thus 
impounded  may,  at  any  time  before  the  sale  thereof,  reclaim  the  .^ame  upon  proving 
ownership  and  paying  the  cost  of  notice  and  all  expenses  incident  to  the  taking  up 
and  detention  of  such  animal,  including  the  cost  of  feeding  an<l  caring  for  the  same. 
If  any  animal  thus  impounded  shall  not  be  reclaimed  within  thirty  dava  from  notice 
to  the  owner  or  from  the  date  of  posting  notices,  it  shall  be  sold  at  public  auction  at 
such  time  and  place  as  may  be  fi.xed  by  the  superintendent  after  ten  daya^  notice,  to 
be  given  by  posting  notices  in  six  public  places  in  the  park  and  two  public  places 
outside  the  park,  and  by  mailing  to  the  owner,  if  known,  a  copy  thereof. 

All  money  received  from  the  sale  of  such  animals  and  remaining  after  the  payment 
of  all  expen^  incident  to  the  taking  up,  impounding,  an<l  selling  thereof  shall  be 
carefully  retained  by  the  superintendent  in  a  separate  fund  for  a  period  of  six  months, 
during 'which  time  the  net  proceed.^  from  the  sale  of  any  animal  may  be  claimecl  by 
and  paid  to  the  owner  upon  the  presentation  of  .satisfactory  proof  ofWnership;  anti 
if  not  80  claimed  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  eale  such  proceeds  shall  be 
tunied  into  the  Sequoia  National  Park  fund. 
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The  eupcrmtcnclent  shall  keep  a  record  in  which  shall  be  set  down  a  description 
of  all  animals  impoun<!ed,  living  tlie  brands  found  on  them,  the  date  and  locality  of 
the  taking  up,  the  date  of  all  notices  and  manner  in  which  they  w'ere  given,  the  date 
of  sale,  the  name  and  addrefw  of  tlie  purchaser,  the  amount  for  whicn  each  animai 
was  sold  and  the  cost  incurred  in  connection  therewith,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
proceeds- 

The  superintendent  will,  in  each  instance,  make  every  reasonable  effort  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  owner  of  animals  impounded  and  to  give  actual  notice  thereof  to  such  owner. 

Thos.  Ryan, 

Acting  Secretary  of  ike  Interior, 


BULES  AND  BEGULATIONS  OF  THE  GENERAL  GRANT  NATIONAL  PARK. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington f  D.  C.,  190^. 

1.  By  act  of  Conics  approved  October  1,  1890,  the  tract  of  land  in  the  State  of 
California,  described  as  sections  5  and  6,  in  township  14  south,  range  23  east  of  Mount 
Diablo  meridian,  and  also  sections  31  and  32  of  township  13  south,  range  28  east  of 
the  salne  meridian,  have  been  set  apart  for  a  jmblic  park,  and  the  same  shall  he 
known  as  the  “General  Grant  National  Park,”  “General  Grant”  being  the  name  by 
which  the  great  tree  therein  is  so  widely  known. 

2.  The  park  by  said  act  is  plat  ed  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Secretary  nf 
the  Interior,  and  these  rule.s  and  regulations  are  made  and  published  in  pursuance  of 
the  duty  im posed  on  him  in  regard  thereto. 

3.  It  is  forbidden  to  injure  or  disturb  in  any  manner  any  of  the  mineral  deposits, 
natural  curiosities,  or  wondere  on  the  Government  lands  within  the  park. 

4.  It  is  forbidden  to  cut  or  injure  any  timber  growing  on  the  park  lands.  Camping 
parties  will  be  allowed  to  use  dead  or  fallen  timber  for  fuel. 

5.  Fires  shall  be  lighted  only  when  necessary  and  completely  extinguished  when 
not  longer  required.  The  utmost  care  must  be  exercised  at  all  times  to  avoid  setting 
fire  to  tne  timl)er  and  grass. 

6.  Hunting  or  killing,  wounding  or  capturing  any  birds  or  wild  animal  on  the  park 
lands,  except  dangerous  animals  when  necessary  to  prevent  them  from  destroyinj' 
life  or  indicting  an  injury,  is  prohibited.  The  outfits,  including  guns,  traps,  team;*, 
horses,  or  means  of  transportation  usetl  by  persons  engagetl  in  hunting,  killing, 
trapping,  ensnaring,  or  capturing  such  birds  or  wild  animals,  or  in  possession  M* 
game  killeil  on  the  park  land.s  under  other  circumstances  than  prcscrilxxl  above,  will 
be  taken  up  by  U»c  sufKuintendent  and  held  subject  to  order  of  the  SecreUiry  of  tin* 
Interior,  except  in  cases  where  it  is  sliown  by  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  outfit  w 
not  the  property  of  the  person,  or  nersons  violating  this  re^ymlation  and  the  acfual 
owner  thereof  was  not  a  party  to  such  violation.  Firearms  will  only  be  pennitted  in 
tlie  j>ark  on  written  ia*niiission  from  the  superirtendent  thereof.  ^ 

7.  Fi.shing  with  nets,  seines,  traps,  or  by  the  use  of  drugs  or  explosives,  or  in  any 
other  way  than  with  hook  and  line,  is  prohibited.  Fishing  for  purposes  of  merchan¬ 
dise  nr  profit  is  forbidden.  Fishing  may  be  prohibited  by  order  of  the  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  nark  in  any  of  the  waters  of  the  nark’,  or  limited  therein  to  any  snecifie*! 
season  of  the  year,  until  otherwise  ordeanl  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

8.  No  person  will  Ije  poriuitted  to  reside  permanently,  or  to  engage  in  any  busimv- 
on  the  Government  lands  in  the  park  without  permission,  in  writing,  from  the  Sii- 
retary  of  the  Interior.  The  superintendent  may  grant  authority  to  competent  iht- 
aons  "to  act  as  guides  and  revoke  the  same  in  his  discretion,  anil  no  pack  trains  shall 
be  allowed  in  the  park  unless  in  charge  of  n  duly  registeretl  guide. 

9.  Owners  of  patented  lands  within  the  park  limits  are  entitled  to  the  full  use  and 
enjovment  thereof;  such  lands,  however,  shall  have  the  motes  and  bounds  then*!*!  >«• 
marf:ed  and  defined  as  that  Ihov  may  l)c  readily  distinguished  from  the  park  laii-k 
Stock  may  l)e  taken  over  the  nurlc  lands  to  patented  lands  with  the  written  permisj'i**!! 
and  under  the  supervision  oi  the  superintendent. 

jO.  The  herding  or  grazing  of  looi^e  stock  or  cattle  of  any  kind  on  the  Governnu'ju 
lands  in  the  park,  as  well  as  the  driving  of  such  stock  or  cattle  oyer  the  satnr.  ^ 
strictl^V  forbidden,  except  in  #*uc)i  cases  where  authority  therefor  is  granted  Ivy  ilu* 
Bupermtendent. 

11.  The  s;ile  or  use  of  intt>.\icating  liquors  on  the  Government  land.'^  in  the  park 
strictly  forbitlden. 

12.  Private  noiicey  cm*  advertL-^ements  shall  not  In.*  [wsted  or  !lij?playe<l  on  the  (»*v- 
ernment  lands  within  the  n*r?ervation.  except  such  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
venieace  and  guidance  of  the  public. 
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13.  Persona  who  render  thenaflelve.a  obnoxious  by  disorderly  conduct  or  bad  behaw  . 

ior,  or  who  may  violate  any  of  tlie  foregoing  rules,  may  be' summarily  removed  from,': 
llio  park  and  will  not  be  allowed  to  return  without  perini.s.aion,  in  writing,  from  the  ; ; 
•Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  superintendent  of  the  park.  ; 

14.  The  superintendent  designated  by  the  iSecretary  is  hereby  authorizedfapd^  ' 
directed  to  remove  all  trespassers  from  the  Government  lands  in  the  park  and  enforce, 
these  rules  and  regulations  and  all  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congre&s  aforesaiid.  5 

Taos.  Rvan, 

Acting  Secretary  of  the  Tnteridr.  ■  ' 


BttiULATJONS  OOVER.VINO  TOE  IMPOUNDIN'O  ANr>  DISPOSITIOX  OF  LOOSE  MVE  .STOCK 
FOU.VD  IN  THE  GENERAL  GRANT  NATIONAL  I'ARK. 

Department  op  the  Interior, 
U'ashinylon,  I).  C.,  Jane  '2,  1002. 

Morses,  cattle,  or  other  domestic  live  stock  running  at  largo  or  being  herd^  or 
grazed  on  the  Government  lands  in  tiie  General  G  rant  National  l*ark  without  authority 
Irom  tlie  superintendent  of  the  park  will  be  taken  up  and  impounded  bv  tlio  euperin- 
tentleiit,  who  will  at  once  give  r  otice  thereof  to  tlie  owner,  if  known.  ‘  If  the  owner 
b  not  known,  notices  of  such  impounding,  giving  a  description  of  the  animal  orani- 
iu:il.'<,  with  the  brands  thereon,  will  be  fK).sted  in  si.x  public  places  inside  the  park  and 
in  two  public  places  outside  the  park.  Any  owner  of  an  animal  thus  impounded 
may,  at  any  time  before  the  sale  thereof,  reclaim  the  same  UfK^n  proving  ownership 
and  paying  the  co.st  of  notice  and  all  expenses  incident  to  the  Uiking  up  and  detention 
of  such  animal,  including  the  cost  of  feeding  and  caring  for  the  sjimo.  If  any  animal  ■ 
thus  impounded  shall  not  be  reclaimed  within  thirty  days  from  notice  to  tfie  owner  ' 
or  from  the  date  of  posting  notices,  it  shall  Ixj  sold  at  public  auctitm  at  sucli  time  and' 
place  as  may  be  lixe<i  by  the  superintendent  after  ten  day.s’  notice,  to  be  given  bv 
I«)ding  notices  in  six  public  places  in  the  park  and  two  public  placesoutside  the  park 
and  by  mailing  to  the  owner,  if  known,  n  copy  thereof. 

All  money  received  from  the  sale  of  such  animaks  and  remaining  after  the  payment  : 
of  ail  expen.s<!s  incident  to  the  taking  up,  impounding,  and  selling  thereof  shall  V 
ciirefully  retaiucxl  by  the  superintendent  in  a  separate  fim<l  for  a  perical  of  six  mont}i8,<- 
during  which  time  the  net  proceeds  from  the  .sale  of  any  animal  may  l)e  olaimetL  l>yX- 
aiid  paid  to  the  owner  njwn  the  presentation  of  sali.sfactory  proof  of  ownerahip;  andl':- 
if  not  so  claimed  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  sale  such  proceeds  shall  ik  : 
tiirne<J  into  tlie  General  Grant  National  Park  fund. 

The  superintendent  shall  keep  a  record  in  which  shall  be  sot  down  a  description 
of  all  animals  impounded,  giving  the  braiuls  found  on  them,  tho  date  ami  localitv  of  ' 
the  Uiking  up,  the  date  of  all  notices  and  manner  in  which  they  were  given,  the  date 
of  sale,  the  name  and  acMro.s.s  of  the  pnreha.-ier,  the  amount  for  which  each  animal 
wa.s  sohl  ami  the  cost  incurred  in  connection  therewith,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
l»rocetJil«. 

The  suj)erinte!uK*nt  jvill,  in  each  in.^tance,  nuiko  every  reasonable  effort  to  ascer-’ 
lain  the  owner  of  aninialij  hui)Oiinded  and  to  give  actual  notice  thereof  to  such  owner. 

^  Tiios,  Rvan, 

Acihifj  ^Stcfdiiry  of  the  Interior, 
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